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HAVE been a martyr to bad accompanyists. All young ladies 
think they can accompany themselves—so why not you or any 
other man? The truth is that very few ladies can accompany at all. 
If they sing they will probably try, in the absence of any musical 
friend, to make shift with a few chords in order that the assembly 
may not be deprived of a song. But also if they sing they will 
probably have forgotten the little they once knew about pianoforte 
playing. To accompany yourself properly you must do it with 
ease and accuracy: nothing is so charming and nothing is so 
rare. 

Singing ladies, especially amateurs, are pitiably unscrupulous, and 
moderately unconscious of the wild effect produced by that fitful and 
inaccurate dabbling with the keyboard which they palm off upon 
their listeners as an accompaniment. Now and then a Scotch ballad 
may survive such treatment—a Scotch ballad seems always grateful 
for any accompaniment at all—but to attempt Gounod or Schubert 
in this style is conduct indicative of a weak intellect and a feeble 
conscience. 

To accompany well you must not only be a good musician but 
you must be mesmeric, sympathetic, intuitive. You must know what 
I want before I tell you, you must feel which way my spirit sets, for 
the motions of the soul are swift as an angel’s flight. I cannot 
pause in those quick and subtle transitions of emotion, fancy, passion, 
to tell you a secret ; if it is not yours already, you are unworthy of it. 
What !| when I had played three bars thus, you could not guess that I 
should hurry the fourth and droop with a melodious sigh upon the 
fifth! You dared to strike in at the end of a note which my inten- 
tion would have stretched out into at least another semibreve! You 
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are untrue to the rhythm of my soul. Get up from the piano, my 
conceited, self-satisfied young lady. Your finishing lessons in music 
can do nothing for you. Your case is hopeless. You have not 
enough music in you to know that you are a failure. 

But you may be even a good musician and yet not be able to 
accompany. If you cannot, be passive for a while. You are of no 
use tome. You want to take the initiative—you must always be 
creating, you think you know best, you impose your “ reading” upon 
me. What! you will dare to do this when I am the soloist or the 
singer! You are professional—'tis the vice of professionals—and I 
am butan amateur. No matter; if I know not best, that is my affair ; 
for better for worse you have to follow me, or you will mar me. 
The art of true accompanying lies in a willing self-immolation. An 
excess of sensibility, but a passive excess. Yet must your collabora- 
tion be strong. You must not desert me or fail me in the moment 
of my need or expectancy. You must cover me with thunder, you 
must buoy me up as a barque is buoyed up on the bosom of a great 
flood. You must be still anon and wait, dream with my spirit, as 
the winds that droop fitfully when the sea grows calm and the white 
sails flap idly, sighing for the breeze. I sleep, but my heart waketh! 
Every mood of mine must be thine as soon as it is mine, and when 
all is finished my soul shall bless thee, and thou, too, shalt feel a 
deep content. 

In my vacations at Brighton I suffered musically many things at 
the hands of many accompanyists, chiefly young ladies. I was 
fortunate in playing habitually with my elder sister, and later on 
with my younger sister, both of whom were thoroughly familiar with 
my style; but I sometimes fell among the Philistine women at 
evening parties and musical circles, 

In those days musical taste at Brighton was not high. No one 
thought of listening to mere pianoforte playing. There were a few 
good singers to whom feople did attend. I remember Mrs. Weldon, 
then a mere girl, Miss Treherne, and possessed of considerable 
personal attractions. She was a charming drawing-room singer, and 
was always listened to with respect in those days. 

A delicious little song, ‘ Birds in the Branches,” of German 
origin, made a great impression on me when sung by a Miss 
Chapman—a very handsome, pale, refined-looking girl—daughter of 
Mr. Chapman, of the Overend and Gurney Bank. They lived in 
Brunswick Square, and I met this young lady on an average twice a 
week at musical parties, and late and early she sang very deliciously 
and dreamingly, “ Birds in the Branches.” The poor girl married a 
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fashionable baronet in the neighbourhood, and died nine months 
afterwards. 

Miss Harriett Young, the author of several popular songs, was a 
brilliant amateur pianiste. Her singing—she had a light high soprano 
—-was even more esteemed ; people were not musical enough to 
understand the merit of her playing. I remember hearing her in 
the Mendelssohn D minor trio at Professor D’Alquen’s one night, 
and being much overcome by my feelings at the wild and magni- 
ficent close, I turned to a musician who was standing close to me 
and exclaimed, “’Tis like going up to heaven by a whirlwind!” He 
merely stared. 

D’Alquen used to play at Captain Newberry’s. He got one 
of his violins when the Captain died. He did a great deal for 
music in Brighton. He was an admirable musician, an excellent 
teacher, and a German artist of the solid old type. I was one night 
at his house when a telegram arrived to say that Sebastopol had 
at last fallen, and D’Alquen sat down to the piano and executed a 
rather disjointed but murderous improvisation inspired by the siege 
and ultimate surrender of that redoubtable fortress; the great guns 
in the bass were continuous and the firing was most heavy. Before 
midnight another telegram arrived to say that it was all a mistake, and 
Sebastopol had not fallen. Of course we took no notice, and indeed 
were rather anxious to conceal the awkward and malaprop intelligence 
from the worthy Professor. We all felt it was high time Sebastopof 
did fall, and some time afterwards it fell, and D’Alquen’s piano, which 
had suffered considerably from the cannonade by anticipation, had at 
last something to show for it. 

In those days the musical culture of Brighton was chiefly managed 
by Herr Kiihe, still an ornament of the Brighton season, Mons. de 
Paris, and Signor Li Calsi, sometime conductor of the Italian Opera, 
and, let me say, an admirable musician, pianist, and, above all, 
accompanyist. He accompanied me occasionally on the piano, and 
also in another capacity, for we travelled together as far asGenoa. I 
was on my way to Naples. Li Calsi had started with rifle and sword 
to join Garibaldi, like all other Italian patriots. He got to Sicily, 
and got no farther. He was a Sicilian by birth. He revisited his 
friends, and parted with his rifle. 

After Garibaldi’s capture of Naples there was really little more 
to do. I went on and assisted at the siege of Capua, but it was 
mere dabbling in war, and Li Calsi probably felt that the work was 
over, and well over, without him, and he might as well rest and be 
thankful at Palermo, most delightful of southern cities. 

Q2 
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But I am not writing my life abroad, or the story of my Gari- 
baldian campaign at Naples, and I make haste to return to Brighton. 

The musical parties at Brighton were a source of very mixed 
satisfaction to me. I believe I always had the instinct of a virtuoso, 
and I certainly had the irritability and impatience of one. It was 
not de rigueur at Brighton to listen to anyone, but I never could bear 
playing to people who did not listen. In mixed companies I resorted 
to every conceivable trick and device to ensnare attention ; and I am 
quite aware—as Sterndale Bennett, who accompanied the first solo I 
ever played in a public concert-room, told me some years afterwards 
—that I injured my style by a partiality for crude and sensational 
effect, which my better judgment even then revolted from. 

I had the deepest contempt for mixed audiences. On more 
than one occasion, when I had been unable with my utmost efforts 
to silence the roar of conversation, I have simply laid down my 
violin in the middle of a bar and received the thanks of my hostess— 
who thought it was all right and quite “ too-too”—with a smile and 
a bow far more satirical than polite. But I am bound to say that 
the violin, being in those days somewhat of a novelty in private 
society, and I having won a sort of reputation, I usually got the ear 
of the room, and I may perhaps, without undue vanity, say I usually 
kept it. 

Being naturally short of stature, I have suffered much from 
having often to play behind a crowd, a few only of whom could 
either hear or see me. The soloist or singer ought always to be 
raised, if possible. He has to magnetise his audience as well as 
play to them. He cannot do this unless he can see and be seen. 
When I got more knowing, I always chose a vantage-ground and 
cleared a space in front of me. The next best thing to being raised 
for a speaker or a player is to be zso/ated. Public performers often 
neglect this. I have seen a singer in a dark dress against a dark 
background, and half-way down. the room she has been undistin- 
guishable from the chorus behind her. I have seen a lecturer in a 
black coat, with a black board for his background, and a little way 
off it has been “ Vox et preterea nihil.” 

As from the age of seven I have always played the violin more 
or less publicly, I entered upon my amateur career at Brighton 
without the smallest nervousness. My facility was always very great, 
but my execution, although showy (and I blush to add, tricky), was 
never as finished as I could have desired. My tone, however, was 
considered by Oury remarkable, and except when drilling me with a 
purpose he would never interfere with my reading of a solo. It was 
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the only point in which he gave in to me. “I never taught you 
that,” he would say sharply. “Shall I alter it?” I wouldask. “No, 
no, let it alone ; follow your own inspiration; you must do as you 
will, the effect is good.” Indeed, no one ever taught me the art of 
drawing tears from the eyes of my listeners. Moments came to me 
when I was playing—I seemed far away from the world. I was not 
scheming for effect—there was no trick about it. I could give no 
reason for the rai/, the f, the ff, the f Something in my soul 
ordered it so, and my fingers followed, communicating every inner 
vibration through their tips to the vibrating string until the mighty 
heart of the Cremona pealed out like a clarion, or whispered trem- 
blingly in response. 

But those moments did not come to me in mixed, buzzing 
audiences ; then I merely waged impatient war with a mob. 

They came in still rooms where a few were met, and the lights 
were low, and the windows open toward the sea. 

They came in brilliantly lighted halls, when I had full command 
from some platform of an attentive crowd gathered to listen, not to 
chatter. 

They came when some one or other sat and played with me, 
whose spirit’s pulses rose and fell with mine—in a world of sound 
where the morning stars seem always singing together. 

I was such a thorn in the side of my.accompanyists that at last 
they got to have a wholesome dread of me. In this way I often got 
off playing at houses where people asked me to bring my violin 
impromptu, because I happened to be the fashion. 

I rerhember one such house—the young lady who was to 
accompany me had just come home from school with all the accom- 
plishments. Her music was so superfine that she had even learned 
to play Mendelssohn’s “ Song without Words,” No. I., Book L., vilely, 
as I am afraid I told her in language more true than polite. I was 
just seventeen. She was very good-looking, with a considerable 
opinion of my musical faculties, and apparently not unwilling to be 
taught, so I went through No. I. Book I. I was sanguine enough to 
hope that I might impart to her a right feeling for it. All in vain. 
She played it like a bit of wood—mechanically correct and 
mechanically stupid. I gave it up, and took out my violin— 
it was the morning, and we had met to rehearse quietly for 
the evening Rode’s air in G. Of course, the accompaniment to 
this was simple, very simple, but all depended upon the sympa. 
thetic following—a_ hair’s-breadth out, and the whole would be 
marred. I felt blank enough at the prospect after No. I. Book I. 
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She glanced at the music—“ It’s not very difficult, is it?” “Oh 
dear, no,” I cried, “ the notes you have to play are easy enough ; you 
must follow me. It’s not in strict time, you know. I play it varying 
the time according to expression, and you must watch and wait for 
me.” So we began. I stopped her at the second bar. We began 
again. I stopped her at the fourth bar. I was very patient but very 
Cetermined. She was very good and patient too, but alas! hope- 
lessly incompetent. I stopped her at the sixth bar—I was losing my 
temper a little. I did not notice her growing distress. I went on 
saying rather hardly, “ You came in too soon,” “You don’t wait for 
me,” “ Begin again,” and soon. Not until I turned round to rebuke 
the unfortunate girl for a new blunder, and saw a great tear roll on to 
the ivory keys, accompanied by a little suppressed sob, was I fully 
alive to the situation. My angry complaint died upon my lips. I 
muttered some clumsy apology, but she rose from the piano scarlet 
with humiliation and rushed out of the room. I felt like a brute, but 
I was profoundly thankful to think that I had escaped the ordeal of 
having to go through Rode’s air in G with a young lady who had 
just given me such a taste of her quality. 

I am glad to say that, although her mother thought it silly, this 
was the first and last time she ever played in my presence, or pro- 
posed to accompany me. This is only a specimen of the trials I had 
to go through when I was a violin-playing youth about Brighton and 
elsewhere. 

Some of the best rooms for music which I have played in at 
Brighton are the drawing-rooms in Adelaide Crescent, and among 
the worst are to be found in Lansdowne Place. 

I suppose I had my unknown admirers, as one day I received an 
invitation to a ball given by the officers then quartered at Brighton, 
whom I used to meet in society, but only knew by sight. This, on 
account of my youth, I was very properly advised to decline, as 
well as many other invitations to J/ay at the houses of strangers who 
got introductions to me through those occasionally doubtful blessings 
called “ mutual friends.” 

From what I have said it will appear that musical taste in Brighton 
about 1856 was not high. I can hardly recollect a salient point to 
relieve the dull dead level of amateur dabbling. Here and there 
a pianist of promise, a strange cornet or private flute, with consider- 
able taste and execution, and invariably out of tune with the piano, 
the usual number of girls singing the ditties of “Claribel” or 
“ Virginia Gabriel,” &c., who have at last been crowded out, I am 
tha kful to say, by Arthur Sullivan, F. Clay, and Tosti. 
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I was always very open to new musical impressions, and very 
ready to hail the least symptoms of musical ability. Amateurs sup- 
pose that persons who have studied music, especially professionals, 
are hard to please. This isa mistake. A real musician gives you 
the utmost credit for what you do, and even for what you “ry to do. 
He can put up with almost anything but stupid insensibility and 
conceit. He discerns quickly the least spark of talent, and makes 
little account of deficiencies which time and industry will correct. 

When I hear anyone, I instinctively gauge their first-rate musical 
organisation, second-rate ditto, third-rate ditto, fourth organic incom- 
petence. Of course there is-every degree, and anything below 
second-rate quality is in my opinion not worth cultivating. ‘The 
curse of English professional music is the plethora of second-rate 
quality. The glory of English amateur music is that sprinkling of 
first-rate quality which towers above the dead level of amateur 
incompetence. The dullest thing I know is to listen to highly 
cultivated second-class quality, amateur or professional. It is not bad 
enough to condemn, nor good enough to praise, nor interesting enough 
to listen to. *Tis the pretentious curse of drawing-rooms, the bane 
of concert-rooms, and the despair of helpless creatures who struggle 
about in the whirlpool of London music and subside into nursery 
governesses, milliners, or marriage. 

There are some people whose musical organisation is so fine, and 
whose instinct by method is so true, that without that stern discipline 
usually essential to the production of the voice, they have managed 
to teach themselves how to sing modestly but faultlessly, as far as 
they go, without sometimes knowing even their notes. Those people 
will sing you a national ballad with true pathos, and even a certain 
technical finish, which many a skilled professional might envy. 

I remember delighting in Lord Headiey’s singing, which was 
of this kind. He lived close to me, in Brunswick Square, and-I 
often heard him after dinner sing his Irish ballads—not invariably 
Moore, but some wilder still, and some quite unfamiliar tome. He 
used to throw back his rather large head, and display a very broad 
white waistcoat ; and standing with his two thumbs thrust into the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat, and his fingers spread out and twitching 
nervously with emotion, he would pour out his ditty with the truest 
instinct and often finest pathos. In this, without knowing a note of 
music, he evidently took exceeding delight himself, and so did we. 
He who loves the sound of his own voice is not always so fortunate. 
Lord Headley’s voice was small, flexible, and exquisitely sympa- 
thetic, and made me always think of Tom Moore’s graceful musical 
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declamation of the Irish melodies, which of course I had only read 
about. 

I do not think, on the whole, the sea-coast street music, especially 
at Brighton, has improved during the last thirty years—the German 
bands, niggers, and itinerant troubadours. I can recollect fine part- 
singing out of doors in the old days, and I know of no small band— 
violin, tenor, flute, and harp—at all comparable to that of Signor 
Beneventano, who used to play on the beach at Brighton, with a 
power of expression that drew crowds, and half-crowns too. 

I was so much fascinated by this Italian, that I took him home 
with me and bade him try my violin. Well, it was simply horrible. 
He scraped, and rasped, and ‘powdered the rosin all over the finger- 
board, till I was glad to get the instrument out of his hands. The 
fact is, the coarse playing, so effective on the Parade, was intolerable 
indoors. He was essentially a street player—a genius—but. his 
music was, like coarse and effective scene painting, better a little 
way off. 

Once after that I gave him a lunch at “ Mutton’s ;” but I found 
him dull, servile, uneducated, and stupid to a degree, even about 
music. I discovered that he could not write Cown his own arrange- 
ments, which were so effective ; the modest harper, content to efface 
himself, did it all, and Beneventano only provided the general 
idea, and stamped the performance with his strongly-flavoured and 
dramatic genius, which drew the half-crowns. 

Ah, Signor Beneventano! your qualities are too rare. There are 
plenty who can play the violin better than you, but would never 
arrest the passer-by. You were a child of Nature more than of Art, 
but you had just that one touch which makes the whole world kin ; 
and the hundreds that nightly listened to you with rapt and breath- 
less attention, did not know and did not care what school you 
belonged to, for you held the golden key of passion that unlocks all 
hearts, 

H. R. HAWEIS. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE INNER LIFE OF PLANTS. 


HERE can exist no doubt that the popular idea of a plant in 
respect of its living powers is that of an organism which 
merely hovers, so to speak, on the verge of existence. The notions 
that plants may possess sympathies and feelings—or, to speak more 
physiologically, “ sensations "—and that they are by no means the 
inert beings which everyday-philosophy-supposes, have not yet 
dawned upon the popular intelligence. Yet the last decade of 
science has certainly tended to raise the plant as a living, and 
moreover as a sympathetic and active being, in the botanist’s 
estimation. The Linnzan maxim that “stones grow,” that “ plants 
grow and live,” and that “animals grow, and live, and feel,” no longer 
expresses the gist of botanical ideas concerning plant-life and its 
varied interests. For one thing, we certainly know of many plants 
that not only “ feel” as accurately and as sensitively as many animals, 
but exhibit a far higher range of sensation than animals of by no 
means the lowest grade. And, as the sequel may show, we are 
acquainted with many instances among plants of the selection and 
pursuit of a particular way of life, as intelligent indeed as the 
corresponding choice and pursuit of habit amongst many of their 
animal neighbours. It is true that we can hardly criticise the 
popular idea of the inertness of plant-life too severely, when we 
consider that to the uninitiated eye the world of plants does not 
present any signs or symptoms of ordinary, not to say marked, 
activity. Although Wordsworth long ago declared his belief that 
the flower was not insensible to the enjoyment of the air it breathed, 
the idea thus mooted of the active personality of plants was far 
too vague and poetic to influence the popular mind in its estimate 
of the physiological ways of the vegetable kingdom. Furthermore, 
it might be asked, does not the evidence of the senses—constituting, 
as everyone knows, the sole but inefficient criterion of what is and 
of what is not—convince us that the plant-world is simply a huge 
repository of unfeeling organisms, whose right and title to the idea 
of life is best expressed by the secondary meaning which has come 
to be attached to the word “vegetate”? Does the flower feel the 
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massacre of its petals as it is slowly vivisected beneath the hand of 
its fair and unthinking possessor? Or does the tree heed the axe 
or saw which despoils it of its branches, or which may fell it in all 
its glory to the ground? So apparently negative are the replies to 
these questions, that, in so far as the evidence of the senses is 
concerned, the opinion that plants merely grow and nothing more 
seems at first sight of most justifiable kind. 

But the evidence of the senses does not terminate in scientific 
investigation where it ends for the popular mind. The knowledge 
that the best part of our universe is hidden from the “ unassisted 
sight,” and that the “ music of the spheres ” is altogether unheard by 
the ordinary ear, warns the botanist of possible and serious error 
in the common estimate of the plant. Locked up within the tissues 
of the living plant wherever found, and of whatever rank the plant 
may be, the microscope, for example, discloses the curious 
“ protoplasm,” through the substance of which never-ending currents 
and tides are seen to pass. The busy streams that course up and 
down the microscopic stinging hair of the nettle-leaf, and the tides 
that throng the tissues of the lordly oak or giant Seguoia itself, show 
clearly enough that, whatever plant-life may appear to the ordinary 
observer, the stillness of the forest is after all more apparent than 
real. Each plant is thus, at the very outset of the botanist’s studies 
in the minute, discovered to be the seat of vital activities of highly 
complex order. It is through these protoplasmic currents that the 
life of the plant is maintained, and it is by means of these hidden 
activities that the various known aspects of plant-life are manifested. 
The production of the embryo-plant, its gradual formation into the 
likeness of the young organism, the production of the leaf and flower, 
the mysterious fertilisation of the ovule, and the appearance of fruit 
and seed as the final terms in the “ ages” of the plant, are each and 
all wrought out by means of the activities of its protoplasm. 
Erasmus Darwin, writing in his day of the life of plants, says ;— 

Thus, while the vegetable tribes inhale 
The limpid water from the parent vale, 
Their vegetating organs decompose 
The salutary compound as it flows ; 
And by affinities unknown dispart 

The subtle hydrogen with chemic art, 


To blend it with the carbon of the air, 
And form the rose, the pink, the lily fair. 


Had that eminent philosopher been acquainted with the physio- 
logy of plants as that topic is understood by us to-day, he would 
have been enabled to refer his “affinities unknown” to the powers 
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of the living matter which, as we have seen, makes each plant, appa- 
rently inert and stable, the repository of ceaseless action. On the 
very threshold of botanical science, then, we discover that it is neces- 
sary to prepare ourselves for a sweeping change of ideas regarding 
the inner life of plants. It may, in fact, be laid down as a rule, desti- 
tute of the proverbial exceptions, that every phase of recent research 
in botany has but served to show us that the world of plant-life is 
not merely a universe of activity, but that it has even its own analogies, 
in the way of likes and dislikes and of mental phenomena, to the 
phases we see in the animal world, and, indeed, in ourselves, 

One of the most interesting of those aspects of plants, in which 
they may be regarded as approaching the animal world in their con- 
stitution, relates to the marked influence of what may legitimately be 
named /adit. That the animal frame should present itself as the seat 
of definite actions which become perpetuated and repeated in the indi- 
vidual history, until they become part and parcel of the constitution of 
the race, is, of course, tacitly admitted to be a common and familiar 
feature of the animal constitution. It may in the same way be 
shown that in plants the influence of “ habit” is as powerfully exhi- 
bited as in the neighbour-kingdom. For instance, in the earliest 
phases of plant-growth, the influence of habit as affecting that growth 
and development may be plainly observed. When the structure of 
an ordinary seed, such as that of a pea or bean, is investigated, it 
is found to consist of certain coverings, of two bodies called coty/e- 
dons or “* seed-leaves,” of a young root or radice, and of a youthful 
stem, the p/umude of the botanist. The two latter parts, in fact, 
form the young plant. Through their development, the plant will 
ultimately appear in all the fulness of growth and perfection. Now, 
when such a seed germinates, the radicle, or young root, is the first 
structure to break through the coverings of the seed, being followed 
in due course by the youthful stem. It constitutes a remarkable and 
at the same time interesting feature of plant-habit, to discover that 
whatever the position of the seed, the young root invariably seeks 
the ground, whilst the stem as invariably avoids the ground and seeks 
the light. If, for example, the root on emerging from the seed should 
point upwards, it will gradually curve as it grows, so as to enter the 
ground ; whilst the young stem in such a case, placed at first in the 
position of the root, will, in its turn, adjust itself to the exigency 
of its position and curve itself so as to grow upwards. Associated 
with the tendency or habit on the part of the young root and stem 
of growing each in its proper direction, we discover certain peculiar 
structural conditions. That the growing parts of the plant are in- 
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fluenced by gravitation is, of course, unquestionable. It has been 
ascertained that if a growing stem and root are laid horizontally, the 
stem will bend so as to render its upper side concave and its under 
surface convex. Thus its extremity comes to grow upwards; but in 
the root the reverse action takes place, and the under side becoming 
concave whilst the upper surface is convex, causes the root-tip to 
seek the ground. The influence thus exerted by gravity on the 
growing parts of plants is termed “‘ Geotropism ;” and it may readily 
be understood how rigidly plant-habits must mould the life of the 
vegetable world, with the stable force of gravitation serving as an all- 
important condition in the formation and continuance of these habits. 
We shall presently observe that the influence of light on the growing 
plant is to be regarded as a second factor of importance in the form- 
ation of the habits of the plant-universe. 

But it might be urged that the fixation and rigidity of the habits 
in question should preclude the plant from participating in those 
modifying circumstances to which the worlds of life are now univer- 
sally regarded as subject. If variation and change, as factors in pro- 
ducing new species, are to be regarded as operating influentially 
within the plant-domain, it must be shown that the instincts of the 
plant should be capable of being affected by alterations of its envi- 
ronment and surroundings. Such an expectation is amply fulfilled by 
the result of botanical research. We know that it is the habit 
of the plant-root to grow downwards in obedience to gravity, as, con- 
trariwise, by the greater growth of the under side of the, at first, hori- 
zontal stem, its point is forced upwards and from the earth towards 
the light. But these natural habits may be interfered with and altered, 
as already remarked. If seeds be placed amongst damp sawdust in 
a perforated and suspended zinc frame, they at first obey the law 
of habit which compels them to grow downwards into the air, as if 
seeking their native earth. But the dry air presents less attraction 
for the young roots than the moist sawdust. Starvation awaits them 
below, whilst they have just grown through a land of plenty, as re- 
presented by the moist sawdust of the frame. Hence, an instinct 
which may appropriately enough be termed that of self-preservation 
influences the rootlets ; and instead of continuing their profitless 
downward increase, they return to the moist sawdust above. The 
mere structural explanation of these movements, as connected with 
greater growth above or below on root and stem, does not in the least 
degree affect the question of the habit and instinct involved in plant- 
life. The habit is merely manifested through such growth ; behind and 
above the structural] modification and growth, are the forces or con- 
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ditions of which that growth is the result. Through similar habits, 
plants are enabled to overcome the difficulties and disadvantages of 
their lives, just as the animal may adapt itself to the exigencies of 
any unwonted condition. Thus, when the field of wheat or corn is 
laid by the storm, the habits of the plants may aid in recovering their 
lost position. Resting horizontally on the ground, the under side of 
the wheat-stalk grows more quickly than the upper side, and in this 
fashion, adjusting itself to its difficulty, the recumbent stalk is forced 
upwards to its erect posture. 

More subtle, because the conditions are more difficult of inves- 
tigation, are the relations between plants and light. That light plays 
an all-important part in the economy of -plants every school-boy 
knows. The bleached, or, as it is technically named, “ etiolated,” 
appearance of the potato-leaves which have grown in a damp and 
darkened cellar, is familiar to all. Instead of presenting their nor- 
mally green appearance, the potato-leaves are yellow ; and instances 
of the blanching of esculent plants by the gardener, through the 
influence of darkness, are too familiar to require mention. It is 
not too much to say that light is absolutely necessary under 
ordinary circumstances for the growth of plants. Only in the 
presence of light can the green-colouring matter, or “chlorophyll,” 
of plants be developed ; and, as this substance plays an important 
part in the nutrition of plants, the absence of light simply means 
starvation or death to all normally green plants. Curiously enough, 
however, light is known to retard plant-growth, even whilst it is 
essential for the performance of the chemical actions through which 
ordinary plant-life is maintained. Potato-stems grown in a dark 
cellar, for instance, are much longer than the ordinary stems grown 
in the light. When a plant is subjected to light from a window, the 
side of the stem farthest from the light grows longer than the oppo- 
site side, and as a result the plant curves towards the light. Such a 
_ feature is paralleled in the animal world by the habit of sea-anemones, 
which, when confined in a clear glass-vessel, shift their position 
towards the light when they have been deprived of the light-rays by 
changing the situation of the vessel ; and the little hydrz of the pools 
and ditches similarly congregate invariably on the side of their glass 
which is next the light. Most parts of plants, in their natural growth, 
possess this habit of curving towards the light ; and such a habit has 
been appropriately named “ positive heliotropism” by the scientific 
botanist. The well-known legend of the sunflower (He/anthus), that 

Mad Clytie, whose head-is turned by the sun, 


will naturally be brought to remembrance by the recital of the sober 
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facts of physiological botany. Churchill's description of the sun- 


flower as— 
The proud giant of the garden race, 


Who, madly rushing to the sun’s embrace, 
O’ertops her fellows with aspiring aim, 
Demands his wedded love, and bears his name, 


forms, after all, by no means an inapt commentary on this curious 
plant-habit, which is paralleled by the observation of the equally curious 
habit of the corn, the ripe ears of which incline to the south, and rarely, 
if ever, turn northwards. So also the curious “compass-plant” of 
America (Si/phium) may be said to illustrate a similar or analogous 
habit. It is this plant which Longfellow speaks of as— 

The compass flower, that the finger of God has suspended 


Here on its fragile stalk to direct the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, pathJess, limitless waste of the desert. 





The plant is alleged to set the edges of its leaves directly north and 

. south, and Sir Joseph Hooker 
adds that, from his observations, 
he believes that the leaves pre- 
sent their faces parallel to the 
‘meridian line. 

The effect of varying light- 
rays on_ plant-life presents 
several interesting features for 
remark. The varied light-rays 
of which daylight is composed 
do not, as might be expected, 
possess the same effects on 
plant life and growth. Plant- 
habit, in a word, again shows 
itself very markedly in its vary- 
ing susceptibility to different 
light-rays. Thus, a green plant‘ 
largely subsists on the carbonic 
acid gas which it decomposes, in 
the presence of light, into its 

carbon and oxygen, retainin 
go ct ge a I the former for food, and aoe 
free the latter. Now, it has 

been experimentally proved that, in respect of the influence of the 
light-rays on this chemical process, the red and orange rays are 
most powerful ; next succeed the yellow rays ; the green rays come 
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next in order ; whilst the blue and violet rays rank as the least 
powerful in the scale. But if the yellow rays are the most powerful 
in aiding the plant to obtain its carbon-food from the air, these rays 
are least effective in producing mechanical alterations in plant- 
structure. Forit is the refrangible violet rays which in the formation 
of plant-habit have operated most powerfully in the production of 
plant-movements, whilst the red rays have no effect. When stems 
and branches are influenced by and drawn towards the light, the 
blue and violet light-rays are paramount. On sensitive plants, these 
rays also exert a stimulating action, but the red and orange rays 
cause such plants to assume the position and attitude customary to 
them in darkness. 

When a plant, such as the Mimosa (Fig. 1), or sensitive plant, 
whose leaves droop when they are touched, is placed for some time 





Fic. 2.—OxaLts, OR Woop SoRREL, WITH CLOSED LEAVES. 


in darkness, the movements disappear completely ; and when such 
a plant is placed in the light, the power of movement is not restored 
for some hours, or it may be‘days. A sensitive plant, which is very 
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liable to be affected by alternations of light and darkness, may be 
rendered motionless by being simply placed in a feeble light. In 
such a case, or when placed in the dark, the plant becomes rigid. 
In the Wood Sorrel, or Oxa/is (Fig. 2), the leaves of which open and 
close under stimulation, 
light causes the leaves 
to expand. In the still 
more curious Desmodium 
gyrans (Fig. 3), or Mov- 
ing Plant of India, whose 
small lateral leaflets ex- 
hibit continual move. 
ments, both vertically and 
in a circular direction, the 
motion continues even 
in the dark, provided a 
proper temperature be 
maintained. This plant, 
Fic 3.—Desmopium, THE Movinc PLant oF Inp1A, often named the “ Tele- 
graph Plant,” ceases its 
movements when the temperature is below 22° Cent. Desmodium 
appears, therefore, to have overcome that dependence on light to 
which other plants are subject, and exhibits a tendency to regard 
temperature as the ruling condition of its life. 

There exists a striking analogy between the health and growth of 
man or other animal and that of a plant, in respect of the influence 
exerted upon either by light and darkness. As the child grows 
stunted, pale, and weak when bred in the close, dark city court or 
alley, and appears in striking contrast to the healthy, ruddy-com- 
plexioned country urchin, so the plant, grown in the darkness, 
contrasts unfavourably with the normal organism grown in the day- 
light. Habit and instinct in the ordinary plant have apparently 
moulded its normal constitution in accordance with the same laws 
which regulate the well-being of the animal. Experimentally treated, 
the topic of the influence of light on plant-growth is best illustrated 
by an experiment in which twelve seeds of Indian cress were placed 
in three pots—four seeds in each pot. The first pot was placed in 
complete darkness, with the result that the seeds germinated only to an 
extent compatible with the usage of the nourishing matter originally 
inherent in their substance. Like a man living on capital, and deriving 
no income from active work, these first seeds perished as soon as 
that capital came to an end. In the absence of light, the chemistry 
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of the plants could not be exercised. Surrounded by soil and food, 
they were unable in the absence of light to avail themselves of the 
nutriment at hand. The second pot was, however, daily placed for 
seven hours in daylight. At the end of three months, the plants had 
gained in weight by five grammes. The third pot had continual 
exposure to light, with an afternoon share of sunlight, and, in the 
same space of time as that accorded to pot number two, the plants 
had gained twenty grammes o¢ dry weight. 

All parts of a plant, however, do not appear to require light as a 
vital necessity, and this declaration may be extended to include 
those plants each of which as a whole does not contain green-colouring 
matter. A seed itself germinates in the dark ; and the work of 
bulbs and tubers in producing their characteristic plants takes 
place, as everyone knows, independently of light. Even the annual 
layers of new wood that increase the growth of a tree, are produced 
beneath the bark, and necessarily in darkness. Again, the habits of 
plants, like the habits of the highest life, may exhibit strange 
contradictions in the matter of the necessity or demand for light. 
Thus, the seed-leaves of many members of the pine order become 
green notwithstanding the darkness, and the same remark holds good 
of the fronds of ferns. But a far wider generalisation may still be 
made regarding the question of light and no light in the habits of 
plants. Any plant which in its natural state does not develop 
green colour is, of course, practically independent of light as a 
condition of successful vitality. A mushroom, toadstool, or other 
fungus, for example, does not require light for the performance of 
its vital functions. Many fungi grow in the dark. The familiar 
“truffles ” are underground livers, and “moulds” certainly love the 
darkness rather than the light. These plants, curiously enough, and 
low as they are regarded in the butanical scale, exhibit a nearer 
relationship with the animal world than do their green and higher 
plant-neighbours. For instance, a non-green fungus inhales oxygen 
gas and exhales carbonic acid like an animal ; whereas, as we have 
seen, its green neighbour absorbs the latter gas for food, and exhales 
oxygen under the combined influence of light and its green-colouring 
matter, and only at night, or in darkness, imitates the animal 
respiration. And, whilst the green plant lives on water, minerals, 
ammonia, and other lifeless material, the fungus, or non-green plant, 
demands “ organic” matter—that is, matter which has been elabo- 
rated by a living being—for its support. As a matter of familiar 
observation, fungi and their neighbours possess the habit of locating 
themselves near decaying organic material, and in this respect prove 
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themselves possessed of a “ selective ” power to which more particular 
reference will be made later on. 

The hidden currents of plant-life have, however, developed 
certain remarkable instincts in the choice not merely of food, but 
also of habitat, which clearly prove that the plant-world is the seat 
of actions and habits that form a striking parallel to those of the 
animal world. It might, for instance, form an interesting inquiry to 
determine how and why certain fungi have come to select the human 
skin and that of lower animals as a habitation. A very large number 
of skin diseases are known to be the products of the growth and 
development, within the skin-tissues, of special forms of fungi. 
Even the silkworm and the fly appear to be infested by specific 
“ guests” in the form of lower plants, which firstly disease, and finally 
exterminate, these insect races. The parasitic habit is one which is 
thus by no means confined to the animal kingdom, and it is further 
illustrated in certain plants of by no means the lowliest grade. The 
mistletoe, for instance, is a true parasite, since, sending its sucker- 
like roots into the substance of the oak or apple to which it has 
attached itself, it absorbs thereby the nutrient juices of its “ host.” 
By aid of its own green leaves, however, the mistletoe can elaborate 
a little food for itself, but its parasitic habits evidently supply it with 
the largest share of its nutritive material. Even more typical as a 
parasite is the Cwuscuta, or dodder, which literally strangles flax, 
clover, the hop, and many other plants. The dodder begins its 
existence in a perfectly regular and normal fashion by germinating in 
the ground. But sooner or later the parasitic habit comes to the 
front. Above ground, the sucking roots are developed wherever the 
dodder comes in contact with its victim ; and finally leaving the 
ground, this malignant growth fastens itself entirely upon the “ host,” 
and ultimately kills it by the strength and intricacy of its growth. 
There appears to be developed in the case of these parasites, as 
distinctive a series of habits as the animal world can show. In 
respect of the so-called “ instincts” which the parasitic animal is 
believed to possess, it seems legitimate to claim for the plant at least 
an equal, if not more elaborate, development of a guiding and 
directing impulse towards a peculiar way of life. This latter 
contention becomes the more reasonable when we reflect that the 
assumption of the parasitic life has been attended in the case of 
the plant with a far more sweeping alteration of original habit and 
dietary than is usually the case with the animal which becomes a 
lodger or boarder on a neighbour form. 

In respect of the choice of food, the inner life of plants discloses 
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many curious examples of the “selective ” habit already alluded to ; 
whereby the plant appears to exhibit veritable “tastes,” as capri- 
cious and apparently as undeterminable as those of higher life. 
The “ bill of fare” of the ordinary plant naturally includes those 
elements which constitute, and which therefore go to make, the living 
protoplasm, on the presence of which the vitality of the animal and 
plant alike depends. Thus it may be said that all plants absorb 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur, and to these 
essential elements must be added a further instalment of “ chemical 
food,” in which iron plays an important part. Now, in this state- 
ment of plant-dietary, there is nothing more remarkable than is 
included in the nutrition of the animal. But the animal is usually 
credited with its likes and dislikes, and is believed frequently to 
exhibit a preference for a special diet, or for one article of diet over 
another. Such a feature constitutes a perfectly normal phase of the 
highest existences, but it may prove somewhat remarkable if we 
discover that certain plants have likewise developed tastes and 
predilections for special kinds of food. For example, it is interesting 
to find that some plants will not flourish unless zinc is included in the 
list of substances constituting their dietary. This metal is ordinarily 
unknown in the list of food-stuffs demanded by plants; yet Viola 
calaminaria and Thlapsi calaminaris present us with examples of plants 
for which zinc is a necessity in so far as healthy growth is concerned. 
Whilst a minute quantity of iron is necessary, as already noted, for 
plant-growth at large, certain plants appear to demand much larger 
quantities of this metal than are ordinarily supplied by the soil. 
Maize is an example of those plants, for the healthy growth of which 
iron appears to be an absolute necessity ; and buckwheat will not 
grow unless the elements potassium and chlorine are supplied. The 
list of special proclivities in the way of choice of unusual food- 
ingredients by plants might be well-nigh indefinitely prolonged. 
Enough has been said, however, to show that there operate in the 
world of plant-life habits and conditions determining food-supply 
strikingly analogous to those which cause the animal to prefer one food- 
material, and to reject another. That this selective power in plants 
depends on what may be familiarly named “constitutional peculiarities” 
appears tolerably evident from the results of experiments upon the 
absorptive power of different plants when tested by the offer of a 
varied range of material. Certain plants (eg. Méercurialis annua) 
have been known to exhibit a striking preference for nitre when 
that substance was mingled with common salt ; whilst, on the other 


hand, a species of Satureta absorbed salt, but rejected the nitre. 
R2 
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Arsenic, as a rule, is fatal to vegetable life ; yet some fungi have been 
known to grow in solutions of this substance, exhibiting thus an 
adaptation to circumstances as typical as that afforded by any living 
form. ‘This selective power, which forms such a marked feature in 
the inner life of plants, possesses naturally an economic and practical 
interest for the agriculturist. The “ rotation of crops” practised by 
the farmer, is the result of a knowledge of the fact that one species of 
plants prefers what another species rejects ; and it is the absence of 
the knowledge or the lack of attention to its teachings which has 
made the once fertile fields of Sicily and Spain utterly unproductive 
in the present epoch. 

Far exceeding in interest the foregoing details respecting the 
development in plants of a predilection for special kinds of food, 
are facts (which the patient industry of Mr. Darwin was mainly 
incidental in bringing to light) respecting the extraordinary habits of 
certain species of higher plants which feed upon organic matter, and 
which appear to prefer such material when drawn and captured from 
the world of animal life. No more typical instances of the develop- 
ment of a special “habit” in plants could well be cited than the 
case of these carnivorous plants. There can exist no doubt in the 
mind of the scientist that the habit in question has been developed ; 
that, in short, it is acquired, and not original in its nature. Varied 
circumstances favour such an opinion, which is in perfect harmony, 
it need hardly be added, with the general doctrine of evolution, 
maintaining the production of new forms of life through the modi- 
fication of the old. The carnivorous plants are thus discovered to 
unite singularities of structure to peculiarities in the way of diet. 
The modifications of habit which have made them animal-feeders 
have been accomplished fari fassu, and through the development of 
structural changes in the leaf and in other features of their material 
organisation. The deviation from the usual and ordinary course of 
plant-life, here as elsewhere, betokens the beginnings of new and 
altered phases of existence. The variation from the old species, in 
a word, is but the prelude to the establishment of new species and of 
new ways of life. 

One of the most powerfully convincing facts connected with the 
altered “habits” of the carnivorous plants and their allies, and 
demonstrative of the gradual modification through which their 
existent condition has been attained, consists in the observation that 
between their animal-like habits and the ordinary life of common and 
normal-living plants there are to be found many connecting links and 
stages. The assumption of a parasitic life by the mistletoe and other 
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plants serves to show how an ordinary plant may acquire an abnormal 
or unusual habit without sacrifice of the essential characters of its plant- 
nature. It will be remembered that the mystic parasite of the oak 
and apple has green leaves of its own, and that it elaborates certain 
food-materials by aid of these organs. Although the mistletoe is by 
no means the first term in the series of links whereby the unusual 
is connected with the normal in plant-life, yet it serves physiologically 
as an interesting half-way house between its common neighbours and 
its carnivorous fellows. Mistletoe has developed the parasitic habit 
of dependence upon another living being, and that a plant, for the 
largest part of its dietary ; but its relations do not extend outside 
the bounds of its own kingdom after all. Before, however, the 
mistletoe stage can be reached, certain preliminary conditions must 
have been represented and effaced in the development of the altered 
phases of life we now behold. Probably the first step in the develop- 
ment of a parasitic life in the higher plant began with mere attach- 
ment to a neighbour-plant. A weakly stem to-day climbs upon, or — 
twines around, a support. The ivy, hop, French bean, honeysuckle 
and the like, illustrate not merely the stage of attachment by way 
of mere support—each plant having its own root in the ground—but 
we may also discover that in their ways and methods of climbing or 
twining, as the case may be, there are represented fixed and defined 
habits which prove how closely the modification of their lives has 
affected their race and species. If we select the case of the ivy, for 
example, we note a weak-stemmed plant, developing on that stem 
clusters of small root-like processes, which, like the “ hold-fasts” of 
the gardener, serve to attach it to the wall over which it may extend 
its growth, or to the tree on which it climbs. But the nourishment of 
the ivy, like that of ordinary plants, is a matter of ordinary root and 
leaf function. With leaves of its own, it can inhale and decompose its 
aerial food, and by means of its root it can absorb from the ground 
the food-materials which the soil supplies. 

Let us now imagine the case of a plant in the ivy shape, with 
its false “roots” adhering to another plant, and which becomes 
accustomed to utilise these “roots” for nourishment. It is not 
difficult to conceive of such roots, at first used for fixation alone, 
becoming adapted for nutrition also. If we suppose that these 
“roots,” penetrating the tissues of a tree, acquired a habit of 
absorbing nourishment in the shape of the tree’s sap, we should thus 
outline the preliminary stage in the development of a more typical 
parasitic habit. As time progressed, that habit would assert itself 
with greater force. The absorption of ready-made sap on the part 
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of any plant, is an easier and more satisfying process of nutrition than 
the work of elaborating sap on its own account. A clear advantage 
in the “struggle for existence” would thus be gained; and the 
effects of a rich and satisfying dietary would be sufficient to induce a 
further perpetuation and a yet higher developinent of the parasitic 
life. From the ivy stage, then, the plant might pass to the mistletce 
stage, in which the connection between root and ground has been 
dissolved, and wherein the plant, whilst retaining its leaves, has 
become wholly dependent for fixation and lodgment on its neighbour- 
tree. How powerfully the case of the mistletoe has struck Mr. 
Darwin as dependent upon a multiplicity ‘of causes, which originate 
and reside within the inner currents and constitutions of plant-life, may 
be gathered from his own words, “In the case of the mistletoe,” says 
Mr. Darwin, “which draws its nourishment from certain trees, which 
has seeds that must be transported by certain birds, and which has 
flowers with separate sexes absolutely requiring the agency of certain 
insects to bring pollen from one flower to another, it is equally pre- 
posterous to account for the structure of this parasite, with its relations 
to several distinct organic beings, by the effects of external conditions, 
or of habit, or of the volition of the plant itself.” 

The case of the carnivorous plants and of their allies, which have 
just been mentioned as illustrative of the peculiar conditions that 
rule the inner life of plants, may be shown to exhibit an analogous 
course of development to that which has given us the mistletoe and 
its neighbours. Developing in another direction, it is true, and 
eschewing the parasitic habit, the insect-eating plants have, never- 
theless, certainly attained their present phases of existence through 
graduated stages, and through modifications of habit, of which clues 
and traces yet remain in the variations they exhibit before our eyes 
to-day. Thus there are several plants which probably represent the 
beginnings of the habit of feeding on other beings—animals or 
plants—and which live upon the matter arising from the decay of 
other plants. A peculiar orchid, the Veoftia, or “ bird’s-nest ” crchid, 
illustrates this peculiarity, the origin of which is traceable on the face 
of the habit itself. Mere growth amidst vegetable decay would suffice 
to account for its beginnings ; and the absorption of such decaying 
matter might readily be conceived to become fixed as a habit of 
the species from the mere prevalence of the surroundings in question, 
and from the adaptability of the plant to avail itself of such food. 

A step in advance brings us to the case of higher plants 
which feed on animal matter in a state of decay—a habit widely 
prevalent, as already noted, amongst the fungi at large. No better 
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example of this condition can be found than the U/¢ricularias, or 
bladderworts, which, as a rule, inhabit foul ditches, amidst the decay 
and putrefaction of which these plants flourish and grow. Here the 
acquirement of such a habit is again easy of determination. It is 
no unusual occurrence for insects and other varieties of animal life 
to come to grief in the neighbourhood of water, nor is it an unlikely 
circumstance that aquatic plants should present a convenient mor- 
tuary for such victims. The bladderworts of to-day, it is true, capture 
their insects or waterfleas, on which they subsist, by means of the 
“bladders” borne on the plants, and from which they derive their 
familiar name. A peculiar valve closes the entrance to the bladder 
and opens inwards. Hence, on the principle of the eel-trap, or 
rat-trap, entrance to the bladder is easy, but escape impossible. The 
victims which enter the fatal cavern are confined therein ; but it is 
only when death has ensued, and when their bodies have undergone 
the putrefactive process, that the absorptive powers of the plant come 
into play. It is necessary to insist on the recognition of this latter 
fact—namely, that the bladderwort lives upon the fruits of decay, and 
not upon fresh meat, so to speak; because this feature reveals the 
development and existence of a special habit in these plants, and one 
which goes to support the idea that the ways of plant-life are as 
remarkable for the adoption of favourable conditions as is the 
animal constitution. Mr. Darwin, speaking of his expectation that the 
bladders of U*fricularia digested their prey, remarks that “to test 
their power of digestion, minute fragments of roast meat, three small 
cubes of albumen, and three of cartilage, were pushed through the 
orifice into the bladders of vigorous plants. They were left from 
one day to three days and a half within, and the bladders were then 
cut open; but none of the above substances exhibited the least 
signs of digestion or dissolution, the angles of the cubes being as 
sharp as ever.” As the result of this experiment, Mr. Darwin adds: 
“We may therefore conclude that Ufricularia cannot digest the 
animals which it habitually captures.” It was further noted that in 
most of the bladders examined, the imprisoned victims existed in 
the form of a pulpy, decayed mass, although whether the process of 
decay is simply a natural one, or whether, as some botanists suspect, 
it is hastened by the influence of a special secretion from the bladder 
itself, appears as yet to be undetermined. 

Beyond the stage of the bladderworts, however, the inner life of 
the plant-world discloses a still more wonderful modification of plant- 
habit. There exists a goodly collection of plants which not merely 
capture living insect-prey, and that in a manner far more elaborate 
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than is witnessed in the bladderworts, but which also literally digest 
and absorb their insect-food as perfectly as does the spider or other of 
its animal and insect-eating neighbours. The list of true carnivorous 
plants is long and varied. It includes the Venus’ fly-trap or Dionaza 
(Figs. 6 and 7) ; the sundews (Drosera) ; the butterworts (Pinguicula), 
and other species of plants ; and it further contains within its limits 
the most varied contrivances for effecting the capture of the prey. 
Perhaps the most convenient starting-point for the brief examination 
of the effects of plant-habit on the life of the organisms may be found 
in the case of the butterwort itself. Here we discover a plant, found 
as a rule in mountainous and marshy districts, and possessing short- 
stalked leaves of oblong shape. The edges of the leaves are curved 
inwards, and on their upper surfaces they bear numerous hairs, which 
are named “ glandular hairs,” for the reason that “ glands,” or bodies, 
adapted to secrete a fluid are associated with and included within their 
structure. These hairs, it should be noted, are mere modifications 
of the hairs so familiar on the leaves of most plants. The edges of 
the leaves are destitute of these hairs.. Upon these leaves captured 
insects are commonly discovered ; but, as Mr. Darwin aptly remarks, 
the mere fact of a leaf being capable in one fashion or another of 
arresting insects, is itself no proof of the carnivorous nature of a 
plant. At the same time, on the principle that it is 4 premier pas qui 
cotite in the modification of plant-life as in the course of human affairs’ 
themselves, it may be well to note that the beginning of the insect- 
eating habit may have lain in the mere accidental capture of the 
prey. We shall note that the simplest insect-eating plants lead us 
towards the more complex forms ; and it is probable that in their 
turn such simple insect-eaters as Pinguicuda represent mere develop- 
ments of extremely common conditions in plants. Thus in a plant 
(Mirabilis) sticky hairs occur both on the leaves andstem. Further- 
more, this plant continually captures insects by means of these 
viscid hairs, but it exerts not the slightest power of digestion or 
absorption of the rich food thus captured—in a word, it can make no 
use whatever of the insect-prey, any more than the horse-chestnut 
can utilise the flies which adhere to the gummy surface of the scales 
which protect its leaf-buds. 

But there are other plants, not ranked amongst the insect-eaters, 
and which nevertheless appear to possess potential qualifications for 
such a life. There are some species of the familiar Saxifrages, for 
instance, the glands of whose leaves possess powers of absorbing 
certain matters brought into contact with them ; and a species of 
Primula has been experimentally proved by Mr. Darwin to be capable 
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of exercising a like action. So that, as Mr. Darwin remarks, it is 
“ probable that the glands of some of the above-named plants obtain 
animal matter from the insects which are occasionally entangled by 
the viscid secretion.” Thus we are presented with a tolerably close 
series of links leading us from ordinary plants towards their insect- 
eating neighbours. Beginning with the plant which, like AMZ/iradilis, 
preserves merely the power of capturing insects, but which makes no 
use of the food thus laid at its door, we pass to the saxifrage-stage, 
in which the insect-material adhering to the leaves is probably 
absorbed by the glands thereof, and this without any special modi- 
fication of the plant-structure. Thence we arrive at the butterwort 
itself, a true insect-eater, but one of simple type, and such as may be 
held to represent merely a slight advance upon the saxifrage form. 
Progressive modification, then, cannot be doubted to have occurred 
in the development of these curious habits of plant-life ; and although 
the exact lines and pathways of the modification are still hidden or 
obscure, the possibilities seen in the life and structure of the common 
plants around us testify plainly enough to the evolution of new structure 
and habit through the variation of familiar types. 

The butterwort’s method of insect-capture is in itself simple, and 
readily understood. When any object is placed near the incurved 
edge of the leaf, the leaf margin curls inwards, and then after a 
varying interval expands. This movement may be excited by 
various causes. Thus, pieces of glass, insects, drops of beef-infusion, 
and of carbonate of ammonia solution, produced the incurvation of 
the leaves; but drops of water, as well as drops of sugar or gum 
solution, had no such effect. The leaf will not incurve upon pieces 
of glass to the same extent as upon nutritive matters; nor does 
scratching the leaf produce any movement ; such an observation 
appearing to indicate the existence of some amount of co-ordinated 
habit. But an important observation regarding this plant is found 
in the fact, that the period during which the leaf is incurved is 
remarkably short, as compared with that during which the leaves of 
other carnivorous plants remain closed. Thus twenty-four hours may 
be taken as the average period of closure ; but Mr. Darwin points 
out that very small objects which may presumably be quickly 
absorbed, can thus be utilised in a short space of time, whilst insects 
are liable to be frequently washed under the incurved edges by rain, 
and are thus utilised more frequently for food on account of the 
comparatively short period of closure. Again, in the butterwort, if a 
large object excites the movement of the edge of the leaf, that object 
is pushed by the movement towards the middle of the leaf. It is 
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thus brought in contact “ with a far larger number of glands, inducing 
much more secretion and absorption than would otherwise have 
been the case.” Lastly, it has been noted that fragments of plant- 
tissues and pollen-grains are also found on the leaves of the butter- 
wort, and that, cannibal-like, the Pinguicula may therefore devour 
parts of its neighbour-plants. Relatively simple as are the expedients 
of the butterwort, it nevertheless appears to exemplify thoroughly the 
animal-habit of feeding on organic matter. Its roots are proportion- 
ately small, and it must therefore benefit largely from the nourishing 
dietary captured by its leaves, and absorbed by the glands borne on 
their surface. And as a further proof of the development of special 
habits in the race, we may bear in mind that its glands do not secrete 
by mere contact with matters 
affording no soluble nourish- 
ment ; whilst, when substances 
containing nourishing principles 
are applied to the leaf, the pro- 
cess of secretion from its glands 
is at once and profusely excited. 
Such an action, discriminating, 
so to speak, even in a blind 
fashion betwixt what is nutritive 
and what is innutritious, bears 
its own testimony to the singu- 
lar likeness between the acts of 
animal-life and those of the 

specialised plant. 
A word or two regarding the 
well-known Pitcher plants and 
Side-saddle plants is permis- 
sible here. The latter, Sarra- 
cenias (Fig. 4), are well known in 
the New World as fly-catchers. 
Fic. 4.—LEAVES OF THE SARRACENIA, OR SIDE- An attractive surface on the leaf 
SADDLE PLANT, ONE OF THE Prrcuer PLANTS. leads the fly to its fate ; a lower 
and glassy surface prevents its 
exit, once it has entered the leaf; and still lower down, is a 
surface studded with recurved hairs, which detains the captured 
animals. The pitcher-like leaves of the “ side-saddle ” plants contain 
fluid, but it seems pretty certain that the liquid in question does not 
exercise any digestive functions. A sugary secretion attracts the insect 
at the upper part of the pitcher, whilst below the true fluid of the leaf 
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is found, and this latter possesses undoubtedly an intoxicating effect on 
insects. Experiment, indeed, has shown that this fluid intoxicates and 
finally kills insects ; hence it is highly probable that the “side-saddles” 
feed on the putrescent and decayed organic matter, into which the 
bodies of the captured insects are finally resolved. The Nepenthes, or 
true “ pitcher plants ” (Fig. 5), inhabit the Old World. In these latter 
plants it would seem that true digestion of the insect-food occurs. 
The “ pitchers” are certainly contrived and adapted for the capture 


Fic. 5.—Lear oF NEPENTHES, OR PiTcHER PLANT. 


of insects, whilst the glands with which they are provided secrete a 
digestive fluid, by means of which the prey is dissolved and finally 
absorbed as food. The pitcher-plant’s leaf is thus a veritable 
“ stomach,” and we must therefore rank these plants with the Venus’ 
fly-trap and the sundew, as truly carnivorous in habit, and as 
evincing a high and specialised development of that habit, through 
which they become related to the animal world at large. 

The Drosera, or sundew of our own bogs, and the Dionea, or 
Venus’ fly-trap (Figs. 6 and 7) of the North American marshes, in- 
troduce us to plants wherein the highest stage of carnivorous habit has 
been attained, and wherein special powers of sensibility and of reflex 
action have been developed to fulfil the purposes which produced 
and developed them. We are less concerned with the structure of 
these plants than with the effects on their habits which that structure 
is the means of producing. But it will be permissible very shortly to 
enumerate the modifications which distinguish each species. In 
both the seat of the modifications is the leaf. That of the sundew is 
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shaped like a battledore, and bears on its surface numerous clubbed hairs 
or “ tentacles,” numbering from 150 to 2500na singleleaf. At the tip 
of each hair is the “gland,” and the glistening secretion of these 
glands has given to the plant its popular name. When suchan object 
as an insect touches the tentacles, these latter close over it, so as to 
pin it down upon the leaf surface, this process being really a 
preliminary to the death and digestion of the animal. Moreover, as 
if strictly imitative of the action of the animal in digestion, the 
tentacles of the sundew pour forth upon the insect a secretion which 
not merely, like the gastric juice of the animal, is antiseptic and 
preservative, but has digestive and solvent properties. In due time, 
therefore, the nutritive matters contained in the body of the prey 
are absorbed by the glands, and the organic matter of the animal is duly 
intussuscepted by the plant, which thus literally reverses the ordinary 
rule that the plant feeds the animal. That the life of the sundew has 
become permanently dependent upon this carnivorous habit, is clear 
from the fact that when insects are excluded from these plants they 
do not flower so perfectly, nor do they produce the number of seeds 
found in natural, that is, insect-fed specimens. In the Venus’ fly- 
trap, the broad leaf blade (Figs. 6 and 7) is divided into two halves, 


Fic. 6.—Lear or Venus’ Fiy-TRapP. 


which close after the fashion of a rat-trap, and whose toothed edges fit 
one into another. The sensitive surfaces consist of three hairs (Fig. 7, 
a, 5) on each half of the leaf, and upon these being irritated in any 
way, the leaf closes, and, in the case of an insect, imprisons it. When 
the prey has been captured, the leaf-glands perform their digestive and 
absorptive function ; its body is disintegrated, and its nutritive parts 
absorbed ; such an operation requiring varying periods of time, ex- 
tending from fifteen days to thirty-five days or more. 

It remains now to show that the habits of these plants include 
certain remarkable features which certainly resemble those phases of 
the animal character that are commonly included under the term 
intelligent choice and selection. The observation of the sundew’s 
life demonstrates that its tentacles wili move and contract much 
more quickly when a piece of animal-matter is placed on the leaf 
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than when any inorganic or mineral substance is offered to the plant. 
Nor is this all, for, as Mr. Darwin has shown, the tentacles of this plant 
will remain bent for an infinitely longer period over matters from 
which nutriment of any kind is to be extracted, than over particles 
which can afford no nourishment. So also the return of the ten- 
tacles to what may be named their state of rest is quicker when an 
inorganic particle has been the exciting cause, than when they have 


} 








Fic. 7.—VeENnus’ Fiy-TRap. 
(Leaf open at a@ ; partially closed at 5; and almost closed at c.) 

been stimulated by the presence of something eatable. This observa- 
tion seems strikingly analogous to that whereby the animal form, 
after disappointment in the capture of prey, returns quickly to 
its lair. Such results, verified repeatedly, appear to suggest that in 
these plants there exists a discriminative power of by no means a 
lowly type, and which loses none of its curious nature by the reflec- 
tion that it is exercised through the living protoplasm of the plant. 
The sensitiveness of the sundew’s tentacles is also worthy of remark. 
If atentacle is touched once or twice only, it will not bend ; yet even 
the slightest pressure, if prolonged, will cause their inflection. This 
feature has the valuable result of rendering the sundew insensible to 
the effect of raindrops ; whilst the observation that even light and 
continued pressure affects the leaf, shows an adaptation admirably 
adapted for the capture of the lightest insect. 

The result of experimentation upon the Venus’ fly-trap presents 
us with equally instructive glimpses of the inner life of plants. 
Here we meet with a plant, the leaf-hairs of which are endowed 
with exquisite sensibility, even to the slightest and most momentary 
touch. Darwin tells us, for example, that a human hair, fixed into 
a handle, so that only an inch of its length projected, and used to 
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touch the tip of a fly-trap’s tentacle, produced instantaneous closure of 
the leaf. But it is equally interesting to discover that the hairs of 
the fly-trap are by no means so sensitive to “ prolonged pressure” as 
are the tentacles of the sundew. The reasons for this difference in 
sensibility are not difficult to discover. The sundew depends for 
the capture of its prey, as we have seen, upon its ability to glue the 
insect firmly to the surface of the leaf. Continuous pressure, how- 
ever slight, is therefore the best indication of the probability of 
a successful capture. But the fly-trap, depending upon sudden 
closure of its whole leaf for the replenishment of its commissariat, 
necessarily possesses an advantage over the sundew, but at the same 
time demands a sensitiveness equal to the task of acting at once 
and energetically upon the most momentary contact. Furthermore, 
as if demonstrating a still closer adaptation to the environments of 
its life, the fly-trap refuses to close its leaf on the mere stimulation of 
drops of fluid allowed to impinge on the sensitive hairs from a height. 
The raindrops in this case can therefore possess no effect on the 
plant ; it is saved much useless contraction ; and the observation 
likewise teaches us emphatically the highly specialised nature of the 
sensitiveness of this plant. The analogy between its sensibility to 
one set of impressions, and its indifference to others, reminds one 
forcibly enough of the specialisation of the sense-organs in the 
animal form. As the ear is excited only by sound-waves, or the eye 
by waves of light alone, so the fly-trap and sundew in their turn 
appear to possess special sensitiveness to those stimuli which are 
calculated to benefit their species. 

Enough has now been said, perhaps, to show that within the 
plant economy there are included acts and habits strikingly 
analogous to many of those phases which we are too much accus- 
tomed to regard as the exclusive property of the animal. Our con- 
ceptions of the plant, in truth, require to be considerably widened 
in the light of recent research ; and certainly the ruling idea of the 
inertness of the vegetable kingdom, as compared with the animal 
world, can no longer on any ground be reasonably maintained. 
The origin of these peculiar phases of plant-life remains obscure ; 
but the biologist legitimately enough may be led towards considera- 
tions connected with community of development, in his attempts to 
explain the likenesses which exist between the two great series of 
living beings. Despite the divergent lines along which the ordinary 
course of plant-life prcceeds, when compared with the ways of 
animal existence, the analogies of the two kingdoms are writ large 


enough in the by-ways of plant-development. 
ANDREW WILSON. 





ON A CANADIAN LAKE. 


T was in the beginning of October, 1862, that the following 
singular adventures occurred on a wild Canadian lake situated 
some five hours from the track of the Grand Trunk Railway which 
skirts the north shore of Lake Ontario. I had gone from Montreal 
with a friend to shoot ducks in this lonely lake, and certainly every- 
thing offered us abundant prospect of a successful chase and a 
pleasant holiday. The western end of the lake contracted into a 
creek, which emptied itself into the sheet of water, and this was 
skirted with large rice-beds, where, every evening, enormous numbers 
of ducks repaired to feed, dispersing at morning, and flying in little 
groups to other resting places. The tendency of ducks to migrate 
from one ground to another is noticeable even when in a state of 
domestication. I remember once having a few broods of ducks that 
had been reared in a little brook that ran through an orchard, where, 
certainly, they were the third generation that had found a home, and 
where they were in no fear of foes ; but each morning, at sunrise, they 
passed through a stable yard, and skirted the house to a lawn, where 
it would hardly seem that they could have been attracted by food ; 
and this persistent attachment to old haunts is the more singular from 
the circumstance that the birds were regularly fed. They kept up a 
sort of subdued cackling all the time that they were making their short 
emigration, which very much corresponded with the cackling of a 
flock when it passes overhead, though the notes were lower. 

The weather, when we left Montreal, was, fortunately, very 
mild, but the maples and shumac trees had begun to put on their 
crimson and orange tints ; only, indeed, begun, for two or three weeks 
would be required to develop those extraordinary hues that so amaze 
a new comer to the country. Our guide was an Indian, and he was 
to meet some friend or relative, a half-breed, who was to take charge 
of the second canoe. ‘The servant we brought with us from Mon. 
treal was, of course, to look after the tents when we were away, and 
cook for us. He was sent on before with the two tents and pro- 
visions, under the guidance of the Indian half-breed, and when we 
arrived the arrangements were tolerably complete. Two bell-tents 
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and a little stack of firewood greeted us, and though the man we 
brought, who was a soldier servant, had not the experience in wood- 
craft of the half-breed, he could use an axe fairly well. The encamp- 
ment was on a small island, not two hundred yards from the shore, 
and though the corduroy road, over which an occasional waggon or 
cart passed, can scarcely have been more than three quarters of a 
mile off, if even that, through the wood, we were completely isolated 
and cut off from any possible communication with the outer world, 
as the event but too clearly showed. We congratulated ourselves 
upon the prosperous commencement we had made, and sitting down 
on camp stools, we undid a wine case, and had a little refreshment 
after our drive. My companion noticed a slight whistling of the 
wind, and, being rather weather-wise, went outside the tent to 
take a general survey of the skies. He had just filled his pipe, and 
in an ill-starred moment deferred lighting his fusee till he had left 
the shelter. He then went up a rising bank at the back of the camp, 
and after, as our American neighbours would say, “ prospecting ” 
the heavens, he returned with the news that he thought it would 
come on to blow soon from the west. I remembered that his pre- 
dictions were not always correct, and certainly it seemed of little 
importance whether in this instance they were or were not, but oh, 
what an error to think so! We sat down for some short time 
to discuss what was left of the flask of wine, with a little lunch, 
before departing to our shooting stations, and decided to go up the 
creek and shoot the upper marshes for a couple of days before we 
went down the lake. “There must be a fire in the woods,” one of 
us remarked, and the smell of smoke was very pronounced indeed, 
when the servant rushed into the tent and called out, “ It’s away we 
must be at once, or we shall be burned entoirely, powder and whiskey 
and all.” The sudden emergency had brought back a slight Hibernian 
accent and method of expression. But his caution was not a 
moment too soon. The fusee my companion had taken to the back of 
the tent had fallen on some dry grass and smouldered, and then the 
breeze from the west, which he truly enough said was freshening, 
sent the smouldering fire up into a blaze, and quite a conflagration 
was to the windward of us, and this was advancing straight upon us, 
with no slow strides. Not often have tents been struck so rapidly 
and the contents removed; but though the Indians have a slow creep- 
ing way with them, they lose no labour, and in an emergency can 
almost appeaf active ; the man we brought was, of course, quite ac- 
customed to rapid removals of tents, it formed, indeed, part of his 
drill, and with our united exertions everything was removed to wind- 
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ward of the fire within five minutes, and within two minutes more 
the fir branches and sprays that had been collected to lay our buffalo 
robes for beds on, were crackling and blazing up fiercely in the now 
intense heat, but, fortunately, it was near the water’s edge, and a 
few more yards exhausted the fuel. 

It was now about two o'clock, and, seeing that the danger was 
over, we left the island where we proposed to pass ten days in charge 
of the servant and the Indian, telling them to pitch their camp in a 
convenient place, and this place was indeed rather an improvement 
upon the first location. Our plan was this. At the end of the lake 
where we were encamped a sort of sluggish, oozy creek found an 
outlet through some very large marshes, and these marshes were filled 
with wild rice and wild celery, and were in fact a perfect paradise of 
some miles in area for teal and mallard, and almost every variety of 
wild fowl. As the October day was well spent, and there was plenty 
of work in camp to make everything pleasant again, we decided to 
take only one canoe, and leave the Indian and our own man to do 
what in that part of her Majesty’s dominions would be called “ fix up 
generally.” The canoe we took was the larger of the two, and it 
was what is termed a “dug-out,” or a log of wood with the inside 
burned out and hollowed, and shaped by skilful axes into its proper 
form. Much native science seems to be unconsciously brought into 
play here, and the uprising ends of a canoe many feet in length 
enable it to ride over the chopping seas of the great St. Lawrence 
and the western lakes, with much ease, provided that all the passen- 
gers are both cool and expert. These canoes are not more than 
eighteen inches in width, and unless the balance is perfectly kept the 
results might, to a beginner, be serious. The vessel we went away 
with was an excellent one for two, but just a little on the small 
side for three. Still the distance was short ; we left the lake and 
its upper islands, and went above the small island we were on, 
through some creeks on the marsh, to where we knew there was an 
abundance of game ; but as it happened, we had not very excellent 
sport. Game, indeed, we saw, but the birds lay very close or else 
rose out of range. Sometimes we saw a couple of ducks rise behind 
us from some tuft of reeds we must have passed by within ten yards, 
and sometimes we saw flights rise from the rice-beds a hundred 
yards away. But one thing was clear: all the birds flew with the 
wind to the eastern or lower end of the pool. So we decided to 
move in that direction ourselves, and in so doing we passed the 
island we had selected for our encampment, but unfortunately we 
did not call at it on our road. There was, as is common with some 
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canoes, a light spar in the bottom of the boat, round which was 
wrapped a thin sail for running before the wind. This was stepped 
through a seat a little before midships, and the sheet drawn aft to the 
Indian who sat at the farthest end and steered in the old-fashioned 
way with a paddle. The canoe bounded along before the fast- 
increasing gale, and I told the man to keep nearer the land, but the 
little vessel was beyond his control, and all he could do was to keep 
her before the wind. This, unluckily, was driving us into the middle 
of the lake, though it was in the direction of the shooting ground. 
The pool itself was hardly more than a mile in width, and, if the 
extensive marshes are deducted from it, the water itself is not more 
than three or four miles long, but the tempests that occasionally rise 
here on such small sheets of water are wonderful. In about two or 
three minutes from the time we set our canvas we were approaching 
the middle of the lake, and were literally at the mercy of the waves. 
These had a light green appearance, such as we see sometimes in the 
Atlantic, and the canoe was entirely in their power. To return was 
of course impossible, and to turn the frail cockle-shell to the margin 
of the lake (there was nothing that could be called shore, as it was 
sunk in vast marshes) was impossible, for the running waves would 
strike her sides, which were not more than three inches from the 
water when in a state of quiescence, and the only safety lay in the 
two ends, which turned up and accommodated themselves to the 
waves. “ Best safety lies in flight,” as we remarked, and the Indian, 
with the paddle and main-sheet in his hand, saw the danger we were 
in, and fairly laid himself out to reach a somewhat distant island 
which was visible right before the wind. The paddle, if well under- 
stood, is an excellent rudder, and in some respects even more 
powerful than a tiller, and it was clear that our Indian was not 
deficient in knowledge, for he watched the waves and accommodated 
the canoe cleverly to them. Sometimes they ran by us at a nearly 
equal speed for a long distance ; and, as we kept low in the canoe, 
they seemed to be really higher than we were. 

We would have divested ourselves of our overcoats, if possible, for 
swimming, but anything of the kind would have upset our frail bark ; 
so we kept perfectly still, leaving everything to the Indian. We 
must have been going at the rate of about nine miles an hour, and 
the island we were making for cannot have been more than a mile 
away, but there were some shockingly white waves in the distance, 
and, as it was essential that we should pass through them, we simply 
resigned ourselves to circumstances. The danger, I believe, is rather 
more apparent than real in such a case, for I was in several similar 
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extremities afterwards ; and if you have a really good man, the way 
in which you can best assist him is by keeping low in the canoe and 
not interfering. This I found out abundantly in running rapids many 
times. The half-breed Indians are probably the best canoe men in the 
world, and if you have a skilful pilot, the only thing required is to 
crouch perfectly still in the middle of the craft, and to take care that 
your limbs are always balanced equally. The roaring of the water 
and the frailness of the nut-shell you are in, in a wide rapid, seem 
rather appalling, but with a good man and a steady passenger there 
is really very little danger. The white waves were approached and 
passed as we sat in the bottom of the canoe, facing each other, 
with our hands round our knees for steadiness, and it was a delight 
to hear shortly after the sound of a reed against the side of the 
small vessel. This and a few others were the pioneers of a reed-bed 
that betokened the nearness of the island. Neither the wind nor 
our speed were diminished, but we were evidently near terra firma, 
and on cautiously raising myself to look past my companion, I saw 
the island quite close by. The reeds had cut down the waves, and 
we supposed ourselves out of the reach of troubles and fairly sat up 
in the canoe as the imperturbable Indian ran down the shore of the 
islet for a point that jutted out, under the lee of which he brought 
us to. It was only a low spit of land, but there it was, and we 
rejoiced greatly when we jumped out and felt really safe at last. The 
guns and what little necessaries we had brought were soon landed, 
and we made for a small cliff some twelve or fourteen feet high that 
was sheltered from the storm. In our journey from the canoe the 
wind increased almost to a hurricane, and we had actually to stoop 
to it, and congratulated ourselves that we were on dry land ; for, 
indeed, almost a minute after, progress even on that was impossible. 
It was with real gratefulness that we reached the shelter and found 
such seats as we could extemporise, and lita pipe. Shooting was 
out of the question ; the wild fowl were snug in the marsh; and, 
sheltered in their retreats, they cared absolutely nothing for the 
tempest. It was now about half-past three, and we made sure that 
the storm would abate by five o’clock; the ducks would fly to 
other feeding grounds, and many flights must pass the end of the 
island. It would be easy here to adopt the Canterbury Pilgrim 
style and narrate the tales we told, or, perhaps, finish such as we 
were beginning to tell ; but a sudden exclamation from our Indian, 
and an amount of animation as he sprang up that was quite unusual 
in a “sauvage,” stopped our recitals, as he strode rapidly to the 
beach. A moment showed us the position we were in; the over- 
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whelming gale that had met us after leaving the canoe must have 
carried a wave over the low land where it was pulled up and driven 
it from the shore. It was now dancing in fifteen feet of water about 
200 yards from the shore, the mast stiJl standing, but the boat 
evidently nearly full of water. Of course, that decided our fate. No 
swimming in the world would have availed ; for, though she might 
have been reached, it would have been impossible to bring her to 
land. It was, we knew, impossible for the other canoe, which was 
a bark one, to help us, and we could only trust to some casual 
traveller passing along the lake and finding us ; though, had we known 
more, we should have known how unlikely such a contingency was. 
It was now evident that we must pass the night on the 
island, and the question was how to do so most comfortably. 
Fortunately everything was taken out of the canoe when we landed, 
and an axe, without which no voyageur in Canada travels, proved 
our most trusty friend. The rock, under the lee of which we were 
sheltering, at once suggested a proper place to make a shanty ; and, 
though we were all accustomed to an axe, our Indian was the most 
expert. He felled a number of larch saplings, not more than three 
inches in diameter, and cut them to a given length of about nine 
feet. These we sloped against the rock some two inches apart, and 
covered the top with several thicknesses of pine branches; and, for 
want of better protection to the ends, we gathered bushes and 
heaped them up, leaving a narrow entrance by the rock. The 
ground was covered with pine branches, and as the weather was not 
cold by any means, we were justified in hoping that we might sleep 
without much discomfort through the night. It was six o’clock when 
we had finished building our lair. The wind had not gone down, 
though it was more moderate, and a few black ducks and mallards 
were on the move. We went to the end of the island, and in the 
short daylight that was left us, we succeeded in getting five very fine 
ducks, which, with three we had shot in the creek above the island, 
made eight for our commissariat; and now we began to make an 
estimate of our effects. Darkness had come on when we reached 
our lair, and the Indian had a good fire of hard wood. The 
Irishman we left on the island had put in our game bags two bottles 
supposed to be beer, but really Jamaica rum (30° over proof for 
economy in packing), a 3b. tin of biscuits, and a tin not of butter as 
supposed, but much better—salt. The three ducks we had shot in 
the early part of the day the thoughtful Indian had dressed and spitted, 
and one was half roasted. It was seven hours since we had tasted 
anything, and most certainly our occupation in that time had made us 
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ready for supper. We told him to put another duck to roast as 
quickly as possible, and soon discovered that the supposed Bass’s ale 
was powerful Jamaica spirits. The ducks and biscuit made an excellent 
supper, and, after a tin cup of rum and water and a very enjoyable 
pipe, we all of us nestled down in our resting-place. During our 
absence the man had very much increased the thickness of the fir- 
branch coverings, and we actually slept in tolerable comfort until 
sunrise. ‘The morning was lovely, and the lake that had been 
lashed to such fury on the previous day was as calm as a mirror ; 
a slight mist was dispersing, and every water plant looked as though 
it was bound to enjoy what little term of existence was left before 
the five months’ covering of ice and snow had obliterated it. We 
felt well assured that our stay at the island was nearly over, and in 
order to advise the men where we were stationed, we did not begin 
to shoot till after eight, when our guns would be more certain to 
attract notice, and we knew that after such a long tempest, when 
wild fowl always lie close in the marsh, the ducks would fly much 
later. Of cartridges we had abundance, and it was only a question 
how far we should use them, as a last remnant of summer heat had 
returned, and we did not want to kill too many ; so we limited our- 
selves to six cartridges each, and got four ducks and two teal. This 
was at the west end of the island in the direction of our camp, so that 
the shots might the more certainly be heard. In returning to the 
place where we had left our native, we could not help regretting that 
our only breakfast beverage was cold water—for rum was most 
distasteful at that hour—when my comrade reminded me with great 
glee that I had purchased a box of French chocolate at Kingston 
Station as we passed through at night, and it would be in the 
top-coat pocket. This was true, and the purchase was made to 
supply us with a very portable and cheap sustenance as a 
sort of lunch on the marshes. It was a shilling box, or the 
largest size they had, but I feared I had taken it out at the Camp, 
and the suspense was great. There it was, however, and we soon 
emptied the biscuit tin, and boiled two cups of chocolate. Great 
was our delight at this ; though we knew the packet must in time 
come to an end, we could calculate on at least a week’s full rations ; 
and we knew that our shots must be heard, and relief be near. The 
canoe at the island we had left was somewhat less than the one we 
had come down the lake in, but that was nothing; it would hold two, 
and that was enough. The morning, however, wore away, and at 
about two o’clock we decided to fire a signal which the man, a 
soldier-servant for fourteen years, would understand; we took eight 
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cartridges, and these we fired at intervals of exactly thirty seconds, 
pointing our guns towards the island we had left. What surprised 
us was, not only that no canoe was seen in the distance, but, that 
no responsive shot was fired; for the man had a cap-gun and 
ammunition, and we did him the great injustice of supposing that he 
had suddenly become demoralised, and decamped with the Indian 
to parts unknown, with our effects; little knowing that his condition 
was then very similar to our own. 

An ominous dark cloud that we all had noticed was now some way 
above the horizon, and the sultriness of the atmosphere surely foretold 
a coming storm. The temperature was unusually high for the season, 
and a very slight wound my friend had received at Inkermann, which 
he always used to say gave signs of a change of weather, but which for 
accurate atmospheric indications I had proved a small favourite corn to 
excel, showed that some storm was near. A truce was struck up be- 
tween the corn and the Crimean wound, and at three o’clock we decided 
that it was quite time to make a more substantial lair, and devised 
several schemes ; but the best was to copy the old one, and cut down 
more saplings to rear against the rock, and cover these with birch bark. 
This bark is a perfect storehouse of materials for the Indian ; he makes 
his canoes out of it ; and on the second day that we were prisoners, our 
quiet half-breed Iroquois had actually made a wash-basin for general 
use; I possess it now, and it will hold water perfectly. His plan 
was very simple; he cut as large a square as he could get from the 
bark, and then pinched up the four corners as we should do to a 
piece of paper if we wished to give it a tray shape, and simply drove 
a,hard-wood peg through each corner, and plastered the apertures of 
the pegs with tree-gum. This holds a gallon and a half of water. But the 
day had seen its best when we decided to erect a new refuge, for the 
weather became more lowering and threatening every hour, and we 
cut down about a dozen larch saplings, all quite straight, and sloped 
them against the wall of rock. A fallen tree had been converted 
by our Indian into two very rude shovels, but they were most useful. 
In order to roof in our ‘ shanty’ we were compelled to strip the bark 
off the three birches on the island, and that, of course, sentenced 
these useful trees to a premature death; but the bark was stripped 
off in a most workmanlike way, and cut into large oblong pieces ; these 
were easily fastened together with osiers, and then we covered our 
abode after the manner of the tiled roofs we see in the old Flemish 
buildings. The ends of this triangular refuge we had no difficulty in 
securing, by driving sticks of varying lengths, and earthing up; and 
the narrow entrance we left for approach was easily covered by an 
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apron of birch bark pinned and bound by osiers. We cut large 
quantities of meadow grass, which grows to a great height, and as it 
was very dry it made fine “stalling” for us, none the less so from 
its slightly musky scent; and when complete, we really looked at the 
labour of our hands with satisfaction, and that the more especially 
as some distant rumbling foretold a coming storm. We made the old 
hut over to the man on moving into our more commodious residence, 
and did what we could to make it comfortable for him; and then, 
after a moderate refresher from one of the bottles, we lit our pipes, 
and sat down to watch the coming storm. ‘The horizon towards 
the south was of a deep indigo colour, against which the marsh 
willows and alders looked luridly pale. The wild fowl were still, 
and hardly a wing was in motion. If a duck flew at all, it was 
only for a slight rise and a drop again in the marsh, and this is a 
very good sign of some great atmospheric convulsion. The surface 
of the lake had suddenly become quite placid and still, with the 
exception of a few risings of very large fish that nearly threw them- 
selves out of the water; this again is a curious indication of an 
approaching tempest. These fish are inhabitants of the lake we 
never, or very rarely, catch, and they only seem to rise sullenly, 
when other fish are in the deeps. 

The indigo bank was enlivened by threads of light that showed 
the shape of the clouds which slowly were rising above the horizon, 
and the low mutterings of the thunder warned us that the snug retreat 
we had made might be wanted very urgently before the morning. 
We retired in reasonably good time, and immediately after, a most 
vivid flash of lightning and a louder peal of thunder told us the 
storm was near; a few heavy drops were succeeded by a rainfall 
which seemed to pour down our steep roof like a mill-race, and the 
thunder and lightning were incessant for an hour. When the storm 
had subsided we congratulated ourselves on the “ performance” of 
our dwelling, and were soon in forgetfulness of our isolation; but at 
about one o’clock in the morning, it recommenced with double 
fury, and we were awakened by an awful crash of thunder over- 
head. Shortly after was a magnificent spectacle that I had 
only once seen before, and that was in Montreal; there was 
an incessant flash of lightning for some minutes, or rather a 
brilliant flickering, and the thunder was continuous during the 
time; when it ceased there was a momentary lull, and then came 
what seemed to be the climax of the storm. An absolutely 
blinding flash of light filled the apartment for a second, or 
indeed for a little more, and at the same moment was a fearful 
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explosion almost as if a blank cartridge had been fired from a twenty- 
pounder directly at us, only the report was sharper and louder, and 
rattled off into a peal of thunder. We thought that a bolt of some 
kind must have fallen upon the island, and wondered if we should 
find traces of it in the morning. One thing occurred to us at the 
same moment, and that was the condition of our Indian, and we 
were just on the point of personally investigating that, when the 
birch bark was drawn aside, and he entered, rather wet, but very 
frightened ; there was plenty of room for him to lie down on the 
meadow grass, and after a half glass of rum that we gave him, he 
went into a sound sleep. The original cabin had withstood the first 
storm well, but had leaked dreadfully when the second one came, so 
he said, but scare had quite as much to do with his removal as wet ; 
still, though we were not prepared to find our first essay at sylvan 
architecture so perfect as we did on the following morning, we 
abundantly approved his change of quarters. The storm ended 
much more suddenly than it commenced, and after the last explosion 
of thunder quiet soon prevailed. The morning again was very calm, 
and the sky ethereally blue, and for the first time the ludicrousness of 
our situation struck us both, and we laughed immoderately. Here 
were two peaceful loyal subjects of her Majesty, quite within the 
reach of settlement and civilisation, cut off indefinitely from help or 
communication with the outer world, yet waggons might then be 
passing along the plank road within two miles. My friend was 
rather more exercised than I was, because there was to be a review 
at Logan’s Farm in about eight days, and as the Governor was to be 
there (Lord Monck, I think), he feared that absence might interfere 
with his leave for going home to England, for it was to be a general 
review before the Commander-in-Chief, and if any irregularity had 
occurred in his company he feared that if it were owing to his 
absence no possible excuse would be adequate, though it seemed to 
me, with fewer sources of information on such a subject, that our 
present crisis would have secured an indemnity from any impartial 
court. But a review at Logan’s Farm, before the Commander-in-Chief 
for Canada and the Governor-General, was a serious business. In 
the morning, with one exception, there was no trace of the storm; 
all was calm and quiet, and the lake reflected the minutest rush ; 
there were no clouds, or else they too would have been mirrored on 
its surface. The single trace of the storm was on a tree about a 
hundred yards away, and the principal one on the island, raising its 
head as it did far above the others. ‘This was shivered to pieces, 
and we concluded that it was struck by the last vivid flash. The 
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event of the day was the discovery that our Indian had brought with 
him a paper of fish-hooks ang a ball of string, which he purchased at 
Coburg for some few cents. These were equally divided, and in our 
delight we gave the man many times more than the value of the lot 
for our share. He had also a ball of thread, and with tree gum for 
wax we soon tied on our hooks, and had two each in reserve ; bait 
was soon got, and fishing rods cut, and we dispersed to try our success 
in mending the commissariat. I was rather proud of two eels that 
must have measured about two feet in length each, and returned to 
the camp at about half-past nine to breakfast ; but what a sight met 
my eye! On the south side of the island is a spring under water, and 
the channel is deep for a considerable distance, and to this the other 
two had repaired. It was here it seemed that the Indian had always 
gone for water ; his quick eye discovered it soon after we made our 
landing, when he Went round the island to look for the best place to 
get our supply. They had certainly got among the fish when they 
were on the feed, and in the same time that it occupied to capture 
my two eels they had taken some twenty perch, running to about a 
pound in weight, and five black bass that scaled by pocket steelyards 
7 lb. This was a windfall indeed, and the way in which the Indian 
cooked them is worth relating. The fish is wrapped up in the large 
water-lily leaves, a rush is put through his gills, and brought to the tail, 
and then it is wrapped round the body till it approaches the head 
again, when the remainder of the rush is passed through the other 
gill, and the fish is put on whitened ashes. With a very slight 
practice, however, the rushes may be dispensed with. The broad 
leaf adheres to the scales of the fish and peels off in flakes when 
done with, if the slightest skill is used. The fish loses none of its 
juices and flavour, and is simply delicious when cooked in this way. 
There was another discovery we made that day, which should 
certainly be termed a red-letter one. At the farthest end of the island, 
which had scarcely been explored, were a great number of blackberry 
bushes. The blackberries here grow to a much larger size than we 
are in the habit of seeing in England, and indeed in America they 
are cultivated as a garden fruit. Some of these bushes were literally 
black with fruit, and we gathered a gallon in a very short time. 
Now there was the prospect of a very abundant dinner indeed, and 
we postponed it till six o’clock. We still went to the points of the 
island to get a few ducks, though we limited our destruction to what 
could be compassed by ten cartridges, for our larder was well stocked 
with everything procurable. The fish-hooks and lines of course held 
out an unlimited prospect of supply; no powder was wasted, and the fish 
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in the deeply indented channel that had been formed by the spring 
must have swarmed by the ton. It was indeed evidently a rendezvous 
for the larger fish of the lake, and if we had possessed better tackle 
we should doubtless have captured some very fine specimens ; still, we 
could have made a respectable show at any time on a London fish 
stall. The dinner was a great success ; perch are excellent fish, 
especially when cooked in the way indicated ; and we made a daring 
experiment of stuffing a duck with blackberries and pinning it up with 
hard-wood skewers, then roasting as usual. The duck was very fat, and 
the experiment was eminently successful. We spoke afterwards over 
our pipes of the real necessities of humanity, and how truly a Roman 
philosopher had said that the wants of nature were few and easily 
satisfied. Of course in a primitive state we should not have had 
breechloaders, or even wire fish-hooks, but on the other hand, we 
should have become perfected in snares and nets, and there would 
have been many wild fowl where now there is hardly a single one on 
the marsh, and these, unscared by powder, would have been com- 
paratively easy prey ; and as for fish, has it not been captured for 
centuries before historic times? and nets and bone fish-hooks and 
grass lines would have been plentiful. We employed our captivity in 
recounting these things, and remembered the philosophical reflections 
of the banished duke in “ As You Like It”— 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


But one thing we thought was to be deplored: we were in an 
admirable position for learning by induction many of the problems of 
the habits of the early residents of our planet, and indeed of solving 
some of the mysteries of lake-dwellers of remote antiquity, and could 
not help regretting that such opportunities were lost upon us instead 
of, say, being enjoyed by Sir John Lubbock, or some other ethno- 
logist who could have appreciated them better. But we indulged in 
a curious speculation of what would be the most useful thing we 
could possess over and above what we had. Our axe that had been 
such a blessing to us was clearly an anachronism, and many genera- 
tions and ages before its time, though ali the rest was just as present 
to the lake-dwellers as to us ; but even here they had flint implements, 
and considering that they only had to live from day to day, with no 
printers’ proofs to amend, and no bills payable to meet, it is not im- 
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probable that the hacking and hacking were part of the pleasant daily 
work of the remote ancestry of the globe ; and though there were no 
business or bank hours, it is most likely that under a system they set 
to work to hack away with their flint hatchets. The few vigorous blows 
of an axe of the present day that lays lowa trunk, if we only consider 
it, requires coal mines, blast furnaces, and all the many devices that 
convert iron-ore into a useful instrument. But our ancient ancestors 
had instead flint axes. ‘These would seem to have been ground into a 
form not quite unlike that of an American axe, and let into a slit for 
a handle, and then secured as far as it was possible with withes. Of 
course the most obdurate trunk must fall in time before repeated 
blows even of such a weapon as this, and it is most probable that 
this simple woodcraft proved the daily work of primeval man, 
between the hours of trapping and fishing, and in this he was assisted 
by all members of his family, who would become expert almost from 
childhood. We speculated upon the most useful addition that lake- 
dwellers could have to their wants,.and next to tools which would 
be impossible, we thought that sheep would be the most precious 
acquisitions to the primitive inhabitants. They would tend very much 
to alter their way of life, and would save hours in hunting for wild 
goats, and in addition they would afford the most abundant coverings, 
and rugs, and leather. While we were indulging in the harmless 
speculations, our Indian gave what for him was rather an animated 
exclamation. He was looking intently at some distant object, and 
said in answer to our inquiries, “ The other man ;” and indeed we 
were soon able to discover a distant speck, which proyed to be a 
canoe driven by the other Indian, and coming straight towards our 
island. ‘Though of course our relief was great, we could not contem- 
plate the end of our captivity without some little regret. It was not 
only the feeling of independence, and the pleasures of a primitive life : 


Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference ; 


but we felt that we had made “ good weather” out of our sojourn ; 
and though we knew we should be the victims of a torrent of 
chaff, ‘Crusoe and Friday,” “The babes in the wood,” “ Their 
little lips with blackberries,” &c., &c., we could fairly say that 
we should like to see any of ¢hem under similar circumstances. 
There was an interest in developing the resources of the island, and 
we found a fine bed of mushrooms of the finest quality (Agaricus 
campestris) the morning the canoe came. But within half an hour from 
the time we first saw the speck on the water the Iroquois was 
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paddling his canoe through the reed bed that first cut down the waves 
of the lake. He was very taciturn when we pressed him as to where 
he could have been when first he heard the firing, and we could get 
nothing out of him. The servant he admitted was on the island and 
quite well, but to all further questions he turned an impenetrable 
countenance, and only answered in gutturals ; and knowing how hard 
it is to deal with these wild men, we waited till we could question our 
own man. Our Indian in the meantime had taken his canoe, and 
rapidly paddled to a bed of reeds and rushes, and in a sort of bay of 
this he found his own, capsized of course, and quite invisible from 
our island ; her mast and sail still there. He towed it ashore and 
she was soon righted, to the great satisfaction of all of us. Then we 
decided to go back to the camp, leaving our huts as they stood, and 
return probably for a day and night when we had shot the upper end 
of the lake. It was a little singular, we noticed, that from going over 
the island so often without guns, and seeing ducks fly past, there was 
certainly an increasing tameness, and if we had spent a few days 
there without shooting at all we should have soon discovered a differ- 
ence in the habits of the most naturally sociable bird in the world. 
We had now each our own canoe and aboriginal, and after putting in 
quite a nice basket of perch and black bass and some eight or 
ten ducks, we took a temporary leave of our island. Great was 
the joy of the Irishman to see us again ; and we felt an intense 
curiosity to know how it was we had been so neglected, for the 
Indian either could or would tell us nothing, and the simple tale 
was this:—When we left the island where the fire occurred on the 
day of our arrival, we went up the creek which ran through the 
great marshes, and the Indian had detailed our plans to his comrade, 
who saw us depart clearly enough, and naturally supposed we were 
above the island. They passed a night of intense anxiety when we 
did not return, and when they heard the tempest rising in such 
fury ; but the history of our neglect was this. On our first morning 
the Indian went up the creek, and he met some one paddling 
down, that had actually met us, and accordingly he followed on ; and 
here a tale of delinquency begins which it is to be hoped may point 
out, at any rate in one instance, the evil of selling spirits (firewater) to 
the Red men, even to those who have passed the confines of the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, and reached the lands of civilisation, Our 
delinquent Indian pursued his way up the creek, and seeing smoke 
rising from a hovel on a dry spit of land in the marsh, he made his 
way there through the reeds and water-lilies and bulrushes. This spit 
of land was connected with the highway some mile and a half off. 
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The dusky friends he met with, and whom he said he had known all 
his life—which nobody believed—had the day before taken two red- 
deer to Coburg, and sold them to an American hotel-keeper who had 
business in Canada, and they had purchased a large jar of Canadian 
whisky, a most pernicious beverage, though it is said to be very 
seductive. He had the only remaining boat, and adopting the con- 
solatory assurance that we were drowned, and the Irish servant com- 
fortable, he proceeded to make himself comfortable also, and they set 
in for a three days’ dissipation, which might have been prolonged, had 
not the whisky come to a timely end. We had some excellent shooting 
along the bays and creeks of the upper part of the lake, and occa- 
sionally landed and waded through the marshes. This marsh-wading 
is almost peculiar to Canada. In English or Irish bogs it is possible 
to use pattens or long boots, but here it isnot. No long boots would 
be sufficient to protect us from the holes we come across, and then 
they soon fill with water and impede us, while pattens get hopelessly 
entangled in the water weeds, and the branches that settle on the 
marsh lands during the spring floods. The only plan is to push the 
canoe into the edge of the marsh and jump in with a belt of cartridges 
round the shoulder and under the right arm. The wading is gene- 
rally about knee-deep, and if care is taken to lift up the feet cleanly, 
and take as long strides as circumstances will permit, the locomotion 
is attended with less difficulty than might be expected. We occa- 
sionally come across some part deeper than the others, but it is 
always easy to turn back, and the excitement and novelty of the 
chase is very great. We get actually into the haunts of wild fowl 
—not in the breeding season, when there is no difficulty about it, 
but when the birds are at their best, and they rise up almost on a 
level with our eyes. At first we may raise our gun at a water hen or 
a bittern, but in a few hours or even less we shall make no 
such mistakes, and know the splash of a duck that we do not see, from 
any other, as it rises. It is not very easy shooting for an inexperienced 
hand. You must kill your bird dead, and note exactly where he falls, 
or else the chances of seeing him again are small. You are without 
dogs and men. The former could not work, and the latter would 
be useless, and indeed only disturb the game that you desire to ap- 
proach so silently. The best way is to send the canoe up a creek 
to some point a mile off, and then to work round the marsh to meet 
it. If any ducks are in the creek the man strikes the side of his 
canoe with a paddle, which in the stillness is heard easily for half-a- 
mile. This is sufficient to warn the marsh-walker to look out, and 
as the birds generally circle round before settling, it is more than 
probable that an occasional couple will pass by ; but they pass like a 
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shadow, and it is always best to stop, the instant the knocking is 
heard, and peer round, to be ready to make the most of the time. 
But I found that anything in the shape of a round hat made ducks 
give the wearer a wide berth, and at the suggestion of the Indian 
donned a red nightcap. This colour is believed to be very attractive, 
but I strongly suspect that though the experiment was satisfactory 
enough, it was simply because the colour was strange and caused no 
apprehensions. Our bag was a good one, and it supplied our neigh- 
bours in Montreal with a few respectable presents of ducks of 
various kinds. The bag in eight days was 196 ducks, made up as 


follows :— 
37 black ducks. 


25 red heads. 

28 mallards. 

24 wood ducks. 

49 whistle wings. 

30 green-winged teal. 
3 blue-winged teal. 

This was rather a singular reversal in the order of teal, as the 
blue-winged are always the most numerous. I have heard they 
are found in England occasionally, and called “‘ summer teal,” but this 
it has been out of my opportunity to investigate. They are about 
the same size as the common teal, and marked in a somewhat similar 
manner, but the wing feathers are clear blue instead of shot-green. 
Noaccount was taken of snipe or woodcock, but we killed in all from 
20 to 30 snipe, and about 10 to 12 woodcock. One more day and 
night we had at the dwelling down the lake, which may be standing 
yet in some form, and we much regretted that we had to leave our 
quarters when the time came round; though we were fain to 
console ourselves with Touchstone’s reflections : “ Truly, shepherd, 
in respect of itself, it is a good life, but in respect that it is a shepherd’s 
life, it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it very well, but 
in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life.” We knew very well 
that something in the nature of sour grapes suggested the reflection 
and the quotation, for our short stay was delightful. We had had, 
excepting the two storms—and these were a feature in the entertain- 
ment rather than a drawback—delightful weather, 2 good supply of 
literature, abundant sport—without having too much—and we of 
course complacently said, the best of company. Indeed, if the truth 
must be told, we not only stayed to the end of my friend’s leave, 
but ran that rather close, and fondly hoped to revisit the scenes; a 
hope that was never destined to be fulfilled. 

ALFRED RIMMER. 
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THE ENGLISH STAPLE. 
I—CALAIS. 


E of this country and in this century, who use only to accept 
with a bad grace our present post in the march of civi- 
lisation, without caring, because not needing, to cast a backward 
glance along the chequered path of time, have almost willingly 
learned to forget the early interests which are associated with the 
name of Calais. Later ones there are, familiar to the proud 
minority that has crossed the silver streak ; while to the untravelled 
or to the historically curious, the once English seaport, with its 
flanking fortresses and intersecting sand-banks, may chance to awaken 
other memories. The illustrated chronicles of their boyhood and 
the metaphysical romances which now pass for histories of the Eng- 
lish people alike open themselves at the page where the intercession 
of Philippa the Good, or the remorseful shame of Bloody Mary, are 
depicted in an eloquent gloss upon the ancient fabulist. But, 
assuredly, this is far from all that we may learn upon the subject. 

Calais was during two centuries the chief staple for English pro- 
duce, the wholesale mart for that produce in Western Europe when 
Western Europe comprised the civilisation of the world. 

It is by no means difficult to realise the possibility of the exist- 
ence of a staple, when we consider the compromise by means of 
which alone individual interests could exist side by side with the 
Teutonic theory of kingship. The king only in those early times 
might hold a market, or levy a toll, though it was to his in- 
terest to concede such a right to any who could pay for it. It 
was at once a more convenient and a surer plan to assess such 
a payment upon an aggregate of individual interests, and, by en- 
dowing a trade-community with an adequate status, place it in a 
position both to discharge its obligations to the revenue, and even 
to redeem its lucrative privileges by the payment of an arbitrary 
fine whenever the wants of the Crown should sanction such an extor- 
tion for the well-being of its subjects. 

The anxiety thus shown by the Government for the prosperity of 
commerce was owing undoubtedly to the fact that an ever-increas- 
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ing part of the revenue of the kingdom was derived from personal 
property. It was, therefore, the present object of a strong and 
wise king to identify himself with the mercantile success of his 
people, since he was, as it were, a partner in the concern, and appro- 
priated no mean share of the profits. To this partnership the sub- 
ject brought capital and enterprise, and the Crown lent the weight 
of its strength and dignity. But nevertheless one fatal mistake was 
committed; for the Government, whetted by the temporary success 
of a short-sighted policy, kept the direction of trade entirely in its 
own hands, and suffered it to flow only through channels by which 
not one drop should fail to reach its reservoirs. From that day to 
this, the blood and treasure of its subjects have been lavished upon the 
one selfish object—to secure a market at home or abroad for native 
produce in which a forced price could be realised by excluding 
foreign competition, to the injury of the consumer in every country. 
The later Plantagenet kings, who saw with envious eyes wealth and 
influence accrue to the Flemish cities in which perpetual fairs 
were maintained, were soon determined to follow the example of 
neighbouring princes and create staples also for English com- 
merce. It seemed, of course, highly desirable that foreign merchants 
should resort to English shores ; that buyers should make prompt 
and accurate payments, and that sellers should be compelled to lay 
out half their purchase-money in staple commodities. Fortunately, 
however, for this country, timely experience averted the inevitable 
ruin which such a course would have entailed upon an insular 
people. Neither were their rulers of one mind for many years 
together, as the following chronology will show. 

Edward III. put an end to all staples for English produce, both 
in England and abroad, and permitted freedom of trade according 
to the provisions of Magna Charta. In the twenty-seventh year he 
established staples for the four chief commodities in ten of the leading 
English towns. In the thirty-eighth year this arrangement was con- 
firmed. In the twelfth year of Richard II., the staple was removed 
to Calais ; in the fourteenth year, from Calais to England, with a 
stringent protective clause to strengthen the earlier statutes. In 
the next year, the latter were once more confirmed. In the 
twenty-first year, licences which had been granted to evade it 
were declared void. In the second year of Henry VI., the staple 
was established at Calais only, except for the four northern counties 
of England. Inthe fourth year of Edward IV., the prohibition in 
force against all commodities of Burgundy was “ quousque reformata.” 

To hold a staple for English wool was, indeed, a coveted 
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privilege. A petition—one, no doubt, of very many—to that effect, 
addressed to Edward III. by three Flemish cities, still exists, and a 
grant by that king, probably in answer to the above, is preserved 
amongst our printed Federa. But at an early period in the history 
of Calais as an English possession, that town was designated, by 
nature and policy alike, as the recipient of commercial privileges 
above any other. 

From the middle of the reign of Edward III. to the beginning 
of that of Edward IV.—a period little exceeding 100 years, but 
which included seven eventful reigns—the position and privileges of 
Calais as the English staple were defined in the following terms, and 
maintained by successive Governments with as much consistency as 
could have been expected of them. The merchants of the staple of 
the town of Calais were to proceed yearly to the election of a mayor 
and two constables, together, at a later date, with minor officers ; 
and these were to exercise an unlimited jurisdiction in matters con- 
cerning the well-being of their community. The monopoly enjoyed 
by the society was established by this clause : “ That all men, both 
great and small, stranger and native, of what state or condition soever 
they may be, who would be exporting from our realm of England, 
&c., wool, hides, and wool-fells, or else lead, cloth known as worsted, 
and cheese, butter, &c., &c., or any other merchandise more or less 
to the parts beyond sea, [shall carry] all of them, paying first for them 
the subsidies and customs due to the said staple of Calais, there 
under the control of the said mayor and constables, according to 
the manner of the staple to be exposed for sale, and not elsewhere, 
under pain of the forfeiture of the same.” 

In a full court of all the merchants, the mayor was also to 
assign to each merchant his lodging, suitable for his entertainment, 
which he must frequent, unless good cause were shown to the con- 
trary. The court itself of the staple was a tribunal analogous in 
many respects to the local councils of the north and west of England 
under Tudor sovereigns. Its main object was to draw all civil 
actions in which staplers were in any wise concerned within its 
jurisdiction, both in order to expedite the course of justice and to 
lessen the expenses incident thereto. At a later period, the con- 
venience as well as the equity of this plan were acknowledged by the 
mass of the outside public, and a recognisance, “in the nature of a 
Statute staple” upon real property, became a security in transactions 
between the producer and the merchant, never evaded by the mere 
act of a fraudulent debtor.! The long-suffering and self-exiled 


1 23 Hen. VIJI. Extents hereupon took precedence of any but executions of 
judgments out of a Court of Record. 
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merchant of Calais, as tenant by statute staple of many a broad 
acre, was often the ancestor of country gentlemen whose remote 
descendants are now of the greatest in the land. The court of 
the staple had no cognisance of criminal offences, unless when the 
avenger of blood chose to prosecute at his own peril ; but the mer- 
chants of this, as of other societies, were amenable to no foreign 
tribunal, and it was well for both that they were not so. 

One of the conditions attached to the above grants was that a 
standard scale of weight for wool should be observed by the com- 
munity. As a minor point, the convenience of the merchants was 
consulted by the grant of a site for a meeting-house or exchange, as 
it would now be called, and not long afterwards this building received 
apparently considerable additions." 

In external matters the greatest indulgence was shown to the 
Calais merchant. He had, as we have seen, a monopoly of 
exporting staple commodities and provisions, a monopoly, however, 
frequently avoided by royal licence. He paid no toll between 
Dover and Calais, and no wreck of his might be seized between 
“ Whitesand and Graveling.”? But, after all, the troubles and em- 
barrassments of the society were neither few nor light. In 1393 we 
find the magistrates of Calais remonstrating with Richard II. upon 
the non-observance of their privileges. Immediately after this 
remonstrance the king issued his charter establishing and confirm- 
ing the staple at Calais. Three years later, however, the staplers 
were again constrained to approach the Crown with a plain state- 
ments of their grievances. 

These were, mainly, that their monopoly, especially in the matter 
of exporting provisions, was infringed ; that the jurisdiction of their 
officers was set at nought, and that the “ outrageous” customs levied 
from foreign buyers by the King’s officers deterred the former 
from visiting their market. Again, not long afterwards, the Calais 
merchants petition for the punctual execution of their charter 
and of their former privileges, and perhaps with more satisfactory 
results. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, negotiations were in 
progress for a commercial treaty between England and the Low 
Countries. The magistrates and merchants of the staple write to 
Henry IV., requesting that he will instruct the English ambassadors 
to obtain an abatement of the claims of the Duchess of Burgundy 
for restitution of damages. There is also evidence to show that the 


' « Ad communicandum et habendum congregationes suas ibidem.” 
2 « Jure prioris Sc: Martini (Dover) antiquo semper salvo.” 
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Calais staplers were far from being on peaceable terms with their 
Flemish neighbours and customers. 

In 1404, the magistrates of the four members of Flanders write 
to the men of Calais to reassure them on the subject of their inten- 
tions, in consequence of certain unpleasant rumours to the contrary 
which seem to have got abroad. 

On October 4, 1420, the lieutenant and constables of the 
company address to their mayor, Whittington, an account of a 
grievous outrage perpetrated upon one of their number by a citizen 
of Amsterdam, an especial aggravation being no doubt the unsatis- 
factory state of their commercial relations with that city. They 
report : 

Q’ung malveis personne nosme gisbuight Pieters de meisme la ville malignant 
encontre nous, fist menace q’en cas qu'il trouvast aucun Engloiz illoeques, Il luy 
tueroit & metteroit au mort : Pour ce qu’il mainteigna q’entour xviij. ans passez, 
son pere, sur le mer, avoit este tuez par les Englois, Siavant q’ung Johan 
Assheman . 4 . . q’avoit apporte lettres de par nous au dit ville feust illoeques 
overtement mordrez & tuez par le dit gisbuyght : & apres telle horrible fait, mesme 
le Mefesseur alloit publiquement cea & la en la dit ville a son plaisir sanz q. par 
voye de justice riens a luy estoit fait. 


His subordinates request the mayor to report the occurrence to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who was then the King’s guardian. 

The close of the reign of Henry VI. found the merchants of the 
staples at a very low ebb of prosperity. Downright rebellion at 
home, and a nominally civil war abroad, rendered the seas. unsafe 
and speculation precarious. Their early success was emulated by a 
powerful rival, and even individual enterprise was perforce licensed 
by a helpless king. Disbanded or mutinous captains, who chose to 
remind their sovereign, with significant exaggeration, of the “ grete 
woundes and sore betyng of body” which they had cheerfully en- 
dured in his service, might receive their reward at the expense of 
the monopoly of merchant staplers ; while the greatest subject of 
the realm, returning impoverished from his successful administration 
of Ireland, was allowed to repay himself by flooding the Calais 
market with wool upon which no duty had been paid to the Crown.' 
Meanwhile letters patent had been granted or confirmed by three 
kings to a new body of merchants ; and this company of merchant 
adventurers at Calais, trading under more fayourable auspices than their 
rivals of the staple, bid fair to outstrip them in the race for wealth. 

The reign of Edward IV. was marked by great activity on the 
part of the English and Flemish Governments in the mere regulation 


' Bille signate. 36 Hen. VI, 
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of commerce between the two countries, and the negotiations on this 
point may be said to have culminated twenty years later in the 
“‘ Great Intercourse” of 1495. Yet in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
for two generations following, the mercantile condition of England, 
as represented by the privileged interests, would appear to have drifted 
from bad to worse, and this without a corresponding change in the 
social or political relations of the nation at large. 

It was during the reign of the above King, and of his cardinal- 
minister, that the merchants of the staple presented their humble 
petition to the Government, in which the following grievances were 
set forth. Commencing with the somewhat bold assertion that their 
body has from time immemorial enjoyed a monopoly of traffic in the 
great commodities of England—namely, wool and wool-fells, they 
remind the minister that their employment of this privilege has been 
in every way satisfactory and profitable to a paternal Government. 
Despite, however, this praiseworthy attitude on their part, they have 
for a long time past experienced the neglect of Providence and the 
unkindness of men. For during the civil wars of the end of the 
last century the garrison of Calais, finding themselves in arrears for 
eight years’ pay from the Crown, in “a great fury” rose against the 
civil magistrates, and shut the leading merchants closely up in a 
house until they had satisfied the uttermost of their claims ; that 
upon the news of this émeute, the Home Government, careful only 
for their own interests, ordained that from thenceforth the garrison 
of that city should be paid out of the revenue arising from the wool 
custom ; and that in order to carry out this scheme, that tax has been 
raised from 6s. 8d. to 40s. on the sack, being the greatest that any 
prince ever took from his merchant subjects, since it amounted to 
one-fourth of the nett value of the wool, whereby the profit of the 
stapler was reduced to a minimum. Moreover, in later times—and 
especially in the last seven years—there has been a succession of 
unprecedentedly bad seasons. A terrible murrain has raged amongst 
the flocks, and wool has been scarce, and production on a large scale 
limited to wealthy graziers, who hold back for advanced prices. 
The war has hindered foreign buyers from approaching their town, 
and has rendered long credit impossible ; so that the French, who 
formerly bought 2,000 sacks yearly, now accept 400 only, With 
these calamities, they have suffered a continual loss on the Exchange; 
for “there has not been so little loste as £100,000.” Surely, they 
complain, no “ fellowed” was ever so hard pressed as themselves, 
a fact which their diminished numbers alone will prove. For of the 
4co shippers that once were, they can now reckon but some seven or 
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eight score ; the “ poorer and middle sorte” having been the first to 
fall away. Bnt the sore which rankled deepest was this: that 
Spanish wools were continually increasing both in bulk and quality, 
and were fast taking the place of English produce in the Flemish 
workshops. It is probabie, indeed, that the decline of the staple 
trade was to be attributed mainly to an unsound economy at home. 
Foreign buyers were loud in their complaints of the inferior quality 
of English wool and the unmethodical transactions of English 
merchants. 

The following replication on the side of the latter to certain 
charges of this nature will give a good idea of the state of the case. 
Having first alluded to the special treaties entered into on their be- 
half by the English and Flemish Governments, and dated 1449 and 
1522 respectively, the English merchants proceed to deal with the 
charges brought against them in order. The subjects of the Emperor, 
they say, can buy freely in the open market—for there is no compul- 
sion as to whether they buy or no. Therefore, if the staplers decline 
to sell new wool without mixing a certain proportion of old with it, 
the buyer must consult his own interests in the matter. They deny 
that the standard of currency is tampered with, in reply to a com- 
plaint of vast significance to the student of the post-Reformation 
period. If the bales of goods, too, consigned to buyers are light in 
weight, or of inferior quality compared with the price exacted, then 
indeed not the merchants but the packers are greatly to blame, and 
it is strongly advised that the sufferers should obtain their punish- 
ment—if they can; but that such complaints are neither very 
generous nor very wise. That when prices rule low, buyers must not 
expect to take advantage of the fact by buying largely, for of course 
under these circumstances staplers will hold on for a rise ; that they 
adhere to the scale of prices fixed by the treaties above mentioned ; 
and even if those prices are occasionally exceeded, it should be remem- 
bered that they have themselves now to buy dearer. But to the 
insinuation that their very measure is not above suspicion, they 
indignantly reply that it is notorious that a public scale is maintained 
by the provisions of their charter, so that herein, at least, their 
integrity is not to be questioned. 

Now, the men of Calais had also wrongs of their own which called 
for redress, arising from their dealings with the perfidious foreigner. 
They complain that subjects of the Emperor who have large accounts 
outstanding against them wait for a favourable moment to reduce 
their debts by the rate of exchange being in their favour; that 
though by the treaties of 1449 and 1522 it was stipulated that buyers 
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should return samples which proved to be of inferior quality within 
three months after delivery, yet the Fleming keeps his purchase in 
a musty warehouse until the contents have rotted, and then returns 
them upon the seller’s hands ; that the whole tribe of aliens have 
an inveterate habit of being behindhand with their payments, so 
that moneys due at Easter are not forthcoming till the “ middle of 
Pentecost ;” and, moreover, that debtors often escape prosecution 
under shelter of some obsolete edict. Last and worst, that when any 
merchant stapler is homeward bound by way of “ Graveling,” if un- 
recognised or light specie be found upon him it is promptly confiscated 
by the Imperial dowannes, whose ways they observe, with an air of 
some probability, are not as the ways of other men, and whose basis 
of financial calculation must remain a deep and subtle mystery to all 
plain folk. This hardship is all the more keenly felt, in that any 
sort of rubbish pretending to the name of gold or silver is tendered 
and perforce accepted at Calais. 

To the above serious charges the Flemish merchants gravely 
make answer, that self-preservation being the first law of nature, no 
' precaution is wasted against their good neighbours of Calais. As to 
particular complaints, all wool delivered from Calais is subjected to a 
skilled scrutiny, and inferior samples, which they hint are pretty nume- 
rous, are promptly returned. That such merchants as defer or avoid 
payment act very wrongly, and deserve punishment equally with the 
Calais packers, with the same prospect of undergoing it; but still it 
is proverbial how indifferent (swpinz) the English are to their material 
interests. All the remaining counts are but fresh instances of the 
habitual mendacity of merchant staplers, especially in the last parti- 
cular, respecting which they have ordered an inquiry to be made. The 
result of this inquiry was subjoined, and recites that, as might have 
been expected, the customers were only fulfilling their duty when 
they overhauled such notorious receptacles of base metal as the 
wallets of merchant staplers. That the greatest latitude in this direc- 
tion had been purposely allowed to that class, but, as results have 
shown, without avail; and therefore, on this point also, “fallitur nec 
probabit.” Besides, all the world knows how the Flemish themselves 
are handled at the gates of Calais, and what the poor peasant with 
his basket of country produce has to suffer at the hands of these 
grasping monopolists. So here, after the washing of thus much dirty 
wool before the eyes of the two approving Governments, the matter 
rested, 

' In reference to one of the above petitions we find a note ap- 
pended to the MS. controversy of those times, that merchants of the 
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staple exported yearly to Calais 1,300 “serplers” of divers countries’ 
wools, at varying prices, weighing in the whole 3,600 sacks. Each 
of these being estimated at 52 cloves, at 7lbs. of 160z., and the 
king receiving 40s. each sack as custom, the total revenue from this 
source alone amounted to £7,200. Besides this, 400,000 fells were 
exported, on which £3,333. 6s. 8d. were paid for custom, making a 
grand total of £10,533. 6s. 8¢. The cost of packing this wool was 
42,495. 6s. 8d. more, or nearly a fourth of the whole tax, to be de- 
ducted from the producer’s and merchant’s gross profit. Indeed, but 
for the lust of conquest which made English kings persistently 
regard Calais as the key of France rather than as the head-quarters of 
the English wholesale trade, the receipts from the staple would have 
formed a welcome addition to a much-straitened revenue. As it 
was, the pomp and circumstance of the territorial garrison absorbed 
not only this revenue, but often an equal sum drawn from the 
Home Exchequer. ‘“ What that revenue was, and what that expen- 
diture, we have now,” the popular historian would wisely tell us, “no 
means of ascertaining.” Let us, however, for once disregard the 
dogmas of the Master, and be content to gather a few stray crumbs 


of knowledge for ourselves. 
The revenue for which Calais was answerable to the Crown 


was drawn from two quarters: from the great custom on staple 
commodities shipped from England, and from the excise and feudal 
dues of the town and territory. Thus, in the year ending October 
1543, there was received by the Treasurer of Calais “from the 
Mayor, Constables, and Company of Merchants of the town of 
Calais,” for moneys arising from the custom and subsidy of wools 
and wool-fells shipped from divers ports of England to the 
aforesaid staple: in May, £3,301. 10s. 4@, and in December, 
£2,120. 10s. 6d. In the next year, £3,056. 11s. to}d. in May, and 
£2,729. 16s. 4d. in December. In the year 1544-5, £2,025. 25. 94d. 
in April, and £ 2,834. 2s. 54¢. in December. 

These figures exhibit a falling off from the perhaps conjectural 
estimate of £7,200 mentioned above, and that sum again may have 
been computed from returns of a later date and erroneously inserted 
amongst some earlier proceedings. ‘The second shipping, however, 
of 1552 produced a sum of £4,877. 16s. 9@.; and in the next year 
more than £12,000 was realised—the dates of shipment in this 
case being April and August. In 1554, one shipment produced 
over £ 4,000. 

The increase in these returns for this period is highly significant 
of the social changes which were taking place in England, especially 
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when it is coincident with the continued failure of the staple trade. 
It would imply a ready sale by producers at advanced prices to the 
monopolists of the staple, and a decreasing profit made by the latter 
owing to the competition of the protected English cloth trade. 

The local revenue of Calais was subdivided into ordinary and 
foreign receipts. The former, as levied for twenty months of the 


years 1552-3 and 4, were these :— 
re oe | 

The quit rent and farm of Calais ° ° ° ° ° 352 19 
The custom at the Lantern Gate. ° ° ° ° ° - 747 11 
The custom at the wool beam . ‘ . ° - 460 
Issues of the offices of Mayor and Escheator ° . ° 7 
Issues of the Lieutenant’s Court . . . . ° 2 
Forfeits by search within the Haven of Calais . 59 
Casualties of wreck, ee and other royalties along the hee of 

the haven! , ° . 20 
Rent and farm of the convage of Calais and of the Isle of Colham ; 3 

farm of the Lieutenant’s livery in the same ; farm of the toll 

and issues of search at Newnham Bridge. 194 
Rent and farm of the lordships of Mark and ae and i issues of 

search at Oye Sluice . ° ° ° - 1,470 
Farm of the lordship of Hampnes . . ° ° ° © 4837 
Farm of the lordship of Guisnes . ‘ ‘ - 1,730 
Other casualties and royalties within the own and ‘mesches of 

Calais ° ° ° ° ° ° . ‘ ° - 396 


The foreign receipts comprised advances from the English 
Exchequer, by the hands of the officers at Westminster, or the 
financial agents of the Crown in Flanders. The amounts paid under 
this head were more or less, according as war or peace prevailed 
upon the Continent. The one great source of expenditure was the 
maintenance of the garrison of Calais on a proper war-footing. 
There was a royal lieutenant, a treasurer, certain knights or captains, 
men-at-arms, footmen,? archers on horse and foot, gunners, and a 
host of artisans, with other supernumeraries, to be fed and paid. 
Amongst the leaders, such names as Bray, Wallop, Carew, Dawtrey, 
and Grey de Wilton occur within the same year. This garrison, how- 
ever, though well appointed, was at no time, probably, a large one: 
for besides the town itself, the tower of Ruysbank, the castles of 
Guisnes and Hampnes, the fort of Newnhambridge, and the other 
strong places in the marches had to be severally defended. Ata 
critical period of Henry’s reign, Calais was held by 240 effective 
troops; at another, by 520. Neither was the spiritual welfare of the 
garrison wholly neglected, for we read, as an effect of the Act of 

* Sc. ** Navium in littus Cales, vi tempestatis per duos estus herentium.” 

* ‘‘Homines ad arma pedestres et homines pedestres vacati ‘ soldyars,’” 
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Supremacy, of an annuity of twenty marks, “ pro pencione nuper 
fratribus Carmelitibus, et modo per mandatum Domini Regis cuidam 
capellano, Missam ibidem celebranti, soluta.” There exists a de- 
spatch from Howard and other officers to Edward VI.’s Council 
informing the Lords that the majority of merchants refuse any longer 
to land their goods at Calais, or offer them there for sale, “onles 
they may gayne as moche here by the sale as they gett at strangers’ 
hands.” Such proceedings are, they remind the Council, directly 
opposed to the ancient charters whereby this nest of licensed pirates 
were permitted to plunder the unwary merchants who sought their 
haven, on condition of handing over a large share of the plunder to 
the Crown. Therefore they have assumed the responsibility of com- 
pelling all who land merchandise at the port to convey the same 
direct to the local market, by which means, they flatter themselves, 
the following beneficial results will arise. In the first place, the 
citizens, and indirectly the Crown, will be enriched ; and secondly, 
work will be ready made for the “poorer sort,” such as porters, &c, 
It can scarcely be imagined that such an expedient as this, whereby 
English Calais was made to figure as a rampart of barbarism extended 
between continental peoples and the common blessings of civilisation, 
was Calculated to promote greatly the amenities of either commerce 
or diplomacy ! 

It is possible, indeed, that the ever-conflicting interests of the 
English and foreign trader may have contributed more than has yet 
been thought of towards the strained political relations which 
rendered an outbreak of war possible at any time between 1540 and 
1565. Differences of creed and government may have been only the 
pretext for a well-timed championship of more material interests. 
A war then, to be successful, needed to be popular, and the popular 
party both in England and on the Continent was really that of 
religious purity and commercial progress. In either country, that 
party was the other’s rival. The one had enriched himself with the 
spoils of the idolatrous ; the patient labour of the other had amassed 
in his coffers the capital of the world. The intelligence of both had 
benefited by their contact with the hitherto unknown world of art 
and letters. With both, religion was no longer the mask of pleasure, 
but the cloak of avarice ; therefore it was that, as rival producers, 
manufacturers, shippers, as capitalists and as usurers, but most of all 
as Christians and as subjects, they hated one another with a perfect 
hatred. With the accomplishment of the social revolution of the 
16th century the fate of Calais had been sealed. Agriculture was no 
longer profitable, Grazing on a large scale was universally practised 
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by the crowd of State-made capitalists. The mass of the people, with- 
out further means of gaining an easy livelihood, was ripe for any 
desperate attempt. It was then that the Government boldly threw 
down their last card. ‘“ You are now,” they said to the malcontents, 
“a nation of evicted peasants and disbanded freebooters. We will 
make of you prosperous artisans, even as your brother-Calvinists of 
the States. Lo! here are the means for this great work. Never was 
more wool than now grown in England, and there is yet more luxury 
rife amongst your betters which must, forsooth, be pampered by the 
art of the foreigner. Do you but teach yourselves to supplant him by 
turning weavers, dyers, drapers, and we will direct all things accord- 
ingly. We will suffer no wool to be shipped from England, and no 
fine cloth to be imported except under a penalty which alone 
shall enrich the State. And this will be your opportunity, thus pro- 
tected, to become presently monopolists, and in time capitalists as 
wealthy as those of Ghent or Amsterdam. One thing only we 
require at your hands, that you be prepared to fight for your privi- 
leges ; for these things will stir envy and rage against us abroad. 
Spain, and France also, when they behold the revenues of their 
richest and most subject provinces narrowed by organised com- 
petition in England, will advance their arms against us in the holy 
cause of religion and order. But you are men, and you can fight ; 
nay more, Englishmen, and you can conquer! Fear nothing! We 
will arm you, train you, and feed you for the wars. Then shall the 
Lord give you the necks of your enemies, and the ends of the earth 
for an inheritance.” 

So young England laboured, and fought, and conquered ; but 
Calais fell, and with her was swept away the last mark of an older 
civilisation, of a simpler faith, and of a purer life. 


II—LONDON. 


THE stranger who passes eastward along Holborn, leaving 
Gray’s Inn on his left, and halting with his back to the entrance of the 
great northern road where formerly Holborn Bars blocked the main 
thoroughfare of London, will find himself face to face with an 
irregular line of quaint gabled roofs, bulging out into the street and 
overshadowing in their centre a low-browed portal and a massive 
wicket-gate. This is Staple Inn ; once, as the inscription above the 
several doorways and the device over the iron gate towards 
the Strand together will serve to show, the Hospitium of the Mer- 
chants of the Staple, the head-quarters of that society in 
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London.' But this was 500 years ago, and few have cared to 
inform themselves further about the once most famous mercantile 
society of the world.? 

It has been attempted here to throw some light upon the inner 
life of the merchant stapler, and for this purpose two chapters of 
family history have been opened: one dated in the reigns of Edward 
IV., Richard III., and Henry VII. ; the other in those of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. 

About the year 1477, there lived a family of the name of Cely 
—a father, William, and three sons, Robert, George, and Richard, 
all merchants of the staple carrying on their business in Calais and 
London. 

In the former town the history of individual merchants was 
merged in that of the society at large ; but in the mother-country 
their career has an interest of its own. There exist two letters, 
written in the above and following year, from Robert Cely in London 
to his brother George at Calais, both of which are admirable 
specimens of the keen and somewhat sententious expression of 
thought which characterised a rude but vigorous age. 


ANNO LXXVIJ. 

Ryght wel belouyd brother. I recomaunde me hertelly to youe. Farther- 
more, pleese yt yow to wette that I heve ressayved from yow a lettar wrette at 
Calles the xxx day of Octobar. In the weche letter were clossyd iiij letteres of 
paymenttes, werof ij ben dyrect to Rychard Twenge, Mercer of London ; both 
lettars contayninge lijli Item, allsso ij lettars of paymentte dyrecte to John 
Cowlarde, mercer, contaynynge bothe xixti. The days ben longe. I care for 
nothynge save butt for my fellmen of Barneslay Strette,* for thay wyll be nedy 
and call faste on me for money er Marche be paste. Brother George, I pray yow 
speke scharply to John Raunse of gynys [Guisnes] for the ferme of Sentercasse, for 
Wyll™, the parson ys man ys att London, and cawlethe faste on me for money ; 
and alsso I honderstonde that zee haue lentte to the plasse for me xxti. I moste 
preste here at London xti & hour father xxli. Yt ys a scherewde werke—God 
amende yt. Item brother as apon the Sonday afore the datte of thys letter my 
brother Richarde Cely & I wer at Pollys Crosse to here the sarmon ; and ther we 
herde forste worde tbat howr uncull the Dene of Yorke ys passyd to God : and 
the precher prayyd for hym by name. And ther sate that tyme v bochoppys at 
Pollys Crosse. 

No more to yow at thys tyme ; bott howr lorde kepe yow. Wrette at London 
the xix day of November, 

By your brother, 
ROBERT CELY, 


A George Cely, marchande of the Staple at Calles, thys be delyvered. 





' Essay of the Universities of London, by Sir Geo. Buc, in Stowe’s ‘* Survey.” 
® Walford’s ‘* London.” § Possibly in Yorkshire. 
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It would seem from the first part of this letter that one at least 
of the grievances of the staple merchants so often alluded to in 
their petitions to the Government was not without foundation. The 
days of payment, they are never tired of complaining, are too long. 
Even in the case of English buyers an inconvenience was felt. It 
will be remembered that bills, on the autumn shipment of wool 
probably, became due at Easter, but were not honoured by buyers till 
the “middle of Pentecost.” The result, as in this case, was that, 
“ere March be past,” the grazier or broker “calls fast” on the 
merchant for his money, and the latter is compelled to raise an 
immediate sum, no doubt at ruinous interest. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the London partner should deem it a “ shrewd work.” 
The obituary notice of “our uncle the Dean” reflects the pride 
mingled with awe with which the worthy citizen received the sudden 
news, and we may gather how deeply sensible he was of the honour 
done to the family by such public obsequies in the presence of “five 
bishops.” 

The second letter was written in the following May, and contains 
a still stronger confirmation of the special grievance above referred 
to. The merchant in London can ship no wool to Calais till Whit- 
suntide, because he cannot even collect sufficient of his debts to pay 
the custom. -The querulous invective commencing, “as for Rycharde 
Twenge,” is naive in the highest degree, and moreover touches on 
another sore point with the stapler, the loss suffered through the 
Exchange. 

ANNO LXXVIIJ. 

Ryght trosty syr and brother. I comaunde me to you. Furthermore that 
houre father and mother and all hour good frendys were in good hellthe—blessyd 
be God—and so we hope that zee be. Brother George, the cawse of my 
wrytynge to yow at thys tyme ys tys. Forsooth ther ys grette chepynge now at 
London of Petts and Wott to Calles-warde, God be ther spede, and I cannatte 
shepe no fells before the feste of Wyttsontyd ; botte sone haufeter [after] I hope 
to God to doo, Ihave not well intredyd, for I have note mony by me to pay 
the xiij*. iiij’. of the Sarpler hafter the ratte, for of the securtorys [executors] of 
Cowlarde I have no comfortte of paymente. And as for Rychard Twenge, he ys 
not corttes in ys dellynge, for hee hathe payd me by xx*. and by xl* payment ; 
and when I wolld have xti., I cowde notte have ytt att my nede, bot I meste 
geve hym viij*. fora galon of wyne, and yett hee kepe in hys hands xx", ster. 
the weche zee shoulde have of Wyytte your man. I pray you sende me worde 
wether it be so or nott. For moche sorow and angere have I hade with hym for 
reffayninge of my mony. I pray yow delyver hym no more of my mony, he 
saythe yow lettyl worchepe that yow showlde. olde ys man xx*., and abatte 
ytt of my dewtte. I pray yow tell yt hym. No more to yow at thys tyme ; bott 
all myty God have us allin ys blessyd kepynge. Wrette at London the vij daye 
of Maye. By your brother, ROBART CELY, 

A George Cely, &c, 
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About three years after, probably at the close of the year 1481, 
William Cely died, and his estate was administered by his son 
Richard. The assets chiefly consisted of large sums standing to 
the credit of the deceased for wool and fells shipped from England 
to Calais. The family, therefore, were left fairly well-to-do, and their 
personal and household expenditure may be taken as an average 
instance of the social condition of their class during what was cer- 
tainly a very trying period. The only legacy of importance contained 
in William Cely’s will was a provision for his nephew John Cely’s 
education at Oxford. In 1483 the administrator paid two sums of 
13s. 4a. “for and towardys the fyndyng of hys cosyn John Cely at 
Oxford ;” in 1484 five marks and a half more, and 13s. 4d. “ toward 
his exhibicon ;” in May 1845, 13s. 4d. for “iiij yardes of muster- 
duyllers” for the above ; also 22s. 6d for one quarter, one half, and 
his board ; and from Midsummer to Michaelmas, during vacation 
that is to say, 13s. 4¢@. The whole cost of this young man’s educa- 
tion from 1483 to 1486 would appear to have been about twelve 
marks. In 1483 Robert Cely’s mother died, and he had the admi- 
nistration of her estate also. 

This good lady’s needs seem to have been very modest. Except 
a small outlay for “shone” and “ handkercheffs,” and such small 
gear, she spent nothing on herself ; but, like so many others of her 
sex, she lived on the best terms with the parson and the doctor. 
The surgeon, for “ helyng off his moder’s sore leg,” was paid 26s. 8d. 
“Surgeon Coles” sent in a bill for 6s. 8¢., and “ Physician Wells” 
one for 20d. On the other hand, the clerks and wardens of “ theyr 
church” received 3s. 4d.; the parson and wardens £3; and the 
former himself, as “overseer” of the will, by bequest 20s. In 
addition, widow Cely (who had married again, one Richard Rawson) 
“legated ” to this same church (St. Olave’s) a suit of blue cloth of 
gold for vestments costing £39. 8s. 11d. This last bequest could 
scarcely have been popular with the family, as £40 then meant at 
least £400 now! In September 1482, the testatrix, after burying 
Johanne, her maid, for 6s. 8¢., had visited her son Richard in Essex, 
and there perhaps she died. Yet the eldest brother at least was 
punctual in his religious observances. He not only laid out con- 
siderable sums upon his father’s obsequies six years after the latter’s 
decease, and surprised “ Frere William,” the family confessor, with 
the present of a new russet gown, but he advanced #5 to the 
churchwardens, “tipped” the ‘ bedyll” 8d. at Christmas, and dis- 
tributed 6s. 8¢. as “ offeryng money to bakers, bruers, and others ”— 
an interesting reflection on the early use and modern abuse of the 
Christmas-box. 
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The household and personal expenses of the family during the 
ten years 1481-91, are both curious in their nature and highly 
instructive to those who are interested in tracing the influence of 
diet upon the national temperament. The age was marked by 
indulgence amongst the few and sobriety amongst the many ; with 
the result that the turbulent and restless spirit which preyed upon 
the idle and dissolute feudal chieftain and his liveried retainers, 
passed by the doors of the frugal and religious yeoman or merchant 
who mortified the flesh and lived in charity with all men that were 
not his debtors. For example, meat was rarely tasted in the Cely 
household, and then in a fresh and nutritious form. A “weder” 
was bought for 20d, and sometimes a “hogg,” lamb, or calf ata 
higher price. Moreover, a cow was kept ; and, in addition, great 
quantities of cheese, and many “dishes” of milk, curds, and butter 
were purchased. On one occasion a cod and a rib of beef, costing 
6d., formed the dinner; on another, greater extravagance was shown 
in honour of a guest of quality, when 12s. was laid out on wild fowl. 
But the most frequent items in the household accounts are for fish 
and bread. The former consisted of “herryng rede,” “ herryng 
whyte,” “sprotts,” “ stook-fyshes,” and “ yelys,” then, like salmon, 
a somewhat expensive luxury. This rather salt diet, however, ren- 
dered a corresponding consumption of beer necessary. Thus’in the 
year 1482, 60 kilderkins at a shilling were consumed at the Essex 
residence, and twice that quantity in London. Shortly after, 44 
barrels of “‘ good” and “three-halfpenny” ale were laid in, and 
“ Polle Godfrey’s wyffe” received on Christmas Even, 1483, £ 16. 55. 
for 200 more kilderkins supplied during the past year. In June 
.1484, George Cely, who had lately married, came into Essex on a 
- visit to his brother, with his wife and servants, the event being 
signalised by a huge consumption of beer. Nine small payments 
occur consecutively for beer provided for the occasion, but at length 
it was found necessary to order two kilderkins of strong ale, and 
then six more, this time of small beer. We learn incidentally hereon 
that their host had run out of this universal beverage, for the modest 
allowance of 80 kilderkins which had been ordered from Mrs. 
Godfrey, as usual, at the beginning of the year, was paid for, because 
exhausted, in May, and there remained but one barrel of “ dobyll 
bere” (costing 2s. instead of 1s., that is) to go on with. Amongst 
the miscellaneous expenses of the household, besides regular entries 
for “colys,” “ bote-hyer,” and the like, is the following in October 
1483, “the tyme that newe watches were kept in London.” 

The Celys, it appears, were compelled to arm themselves or their 
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deputies with Normandy bills, sheafs of arrows (bows they were 
supposed to possess already), and to provide various habits, a parti- 
cular portion of which would seem to have inclined towards the 
tricolour in its effect, being composed of blue fustian, white damask, 
and red velvet. Above this, ‘‘ jacquetts ” of white woollen cloth were 
worn. ‘The cost of this preparation was 58s. 

On one eventful day two of the brothers, Richard and George, 
must needs, cockneys as they were, go “ on huntynge,” an exploit 
which cost them 1s. 4d. for a “ rewarde” and 8d. for a bottle of wine, 
consequent upon the unwonted exertion of the chase. It is just pos- 
sible that the pair may have been guilty of a trespass—say in Mary- 
lebone Park—and that the “rewarde ” above was a misplaced bribe : 
for we find next a payment of 20s. “ to Bryan, to be good solicitor 
to the lord chamberlayne for Richard and George.” There is also 
mentioned the cost of the passage to Calais and back—no doubt from 
London—namely, £3. 

The second period which comes under our notice commences fifty 
years after the last, and carries us from the end of the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the conclusion of his son’s protectorate. In the year 1545 
was written the first existing letter of a regular correspondence which 
passed between John Johnson, merchant of the Staple at Calais, his 
brother and partner Otwell Johnson, draper at London, and several of 
their agents, who were also for the most part members of the family. 

Not only would it be impossible to offer more information upon 
the life and dealings of the staple merchant than is contained in these 
letters, but we should search in vain the MS. correspondence of a 
later and more lauded age for anything to surpass, in simplicity, force, 
and picturesqueness, these quaint and terse productions of the Tudor 
counting-house. 


At London the 14" day in June 1545. 

Brother, I comend me veray hartely unto you ; trusting you are in high helth with 
all o' frends in Calleis. Thies ij dayes past Jer Peter Brake and one Raeff Chamber- 
layne, I sent you aunswer of dyvers yor late letters. But sins my last I have tryed 
the weight of yo" angells by th’once weight, w*" I fynde so lyght, that the profitt 
of th’ole ij* of them will not am". to iiij angells, w*" is to lytle paines to putt yo*. 
sayd monney into the mynte and to tarry a monneth for the retourne of the same 
frS thens . . . . Emonges other thinges I have moche nede of a smale pile and 
ballance. Of M'*, Fayrey nor Antony White her sone I have as yet rec’. no 
money, but agenst yo". coming Lxti or Lti ster. (at lest) wilbe made redy as the 
forsayd Antony hathe lately promised me, and also all the monney that you can 
make of the sale of her wulles at Calleis. The sale of old wull here to clothyers, 
is at a point for the yeir, by cause that moost countres do shere shepe veray yerly 
this yeire. And so I have left of yo", th’ole serpler that come last fro Mrs, 
Tourner’s wull and x or xij todde more of M*. Darrell’s loade wherunto you added 
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all yo". middell wull. The sayd M', T’s wull is honnest fayre geare, and of 
the same Mr. Haynes haeth shott by almoost a po't. w*, this next weke he will 
tourne into the lokke, supposing that the wourst of it so tourned wilbe shott for 
MC., wherof will rise an honest recardo. Most of our chepemen elles of Kent 
I stond cleare w'. From Mr. Anthony Cave this inclosed I rec‘. this day fer 
George Graunte, but I spake not as yett w'. the same Graunte. He is appointed 
to retourne on Tuysday towards Tykeford, and ther fore I suppose he cometh for 
monney. In case I am asked anny, I will differ the mater (yf possibly I can) to 
yo". owne coming. News of th’agrement at the dyett you may dayly heare better 
then I can hier. Howbeit the talke therof emonges us is but homely and so 
consequently many shrode tales runne abrode uppon the continuance of quietnes 
betwext th’emperor andus. Trusting therfore that you wilbe circumspect to gyve 
us no great credit for long tyme of the sale of yo". wares to the subjects of that 
countre ; for it is wisedom to be ware of evill by other men’s hindrance—(sic) 
Vous estes bon et sage. To my frend B. Warner humble recommendacions, et 
j’espoire q’ tu m’apporterez de ces nouveilles. I pray you w'. like commenda- 
cions to young M". Apmeredith—desire the same to pay you vif or vijt' ster. w. 
he remained my debitor. By the next I shall write you the certaintye therof. 
And thus in moche haste I commytt you to the Lordes keping. 
Yo. loving brother, 
To my veray loving and OTWELL JOHNSONE. 
beloved frend John Johnson 
m*"*, of the StP!*, at John Heliards 
howse in Calleis. 

It will once more be evident from the above letter how grievously 
the stapler was hampered by bad debts and a depreciated standard 
of currency. The allusion to the mint regulations will be fully 
explained by reference to such a charter as that granted by Elizabeth 
to the East India Company and confirmed by her successor. 

The caution of the worthy merchant who will not interview the 
messenger Grant, who, as he supposes, “ cometh for money,” and 
who writes, his creditor even then waiting without, that in case 
he is asked for any, he will “ differ the matter ; ” his glee at turning 
an honest recardo by a little sharp practice ; and his occasional lapse 
into broken French (after the manner of Langland’s Ditcher or 
Chaucer’s Prioress), to show his politeness, are eminently character- 
istic of the person and the times. 

The next letter, written two years later, contains the earliest, 
perhaps the only existing, account of a most important step taken by 
the Company in the path of reform. Their attitude as monopolists 
was evidently fast becoming intolerable to the increasing class of 
producers under an altered state of society. 

In fact, amongst the manufacturers at home and abroad a species 
of wool-famine prevailed, and the stapler, placed between the intel- 
ligent and wealthy producer and a necessitous and conservative 
Government, was in the position of an individual who has entered into 
a stringent contract with the State, but is nevertheless dependent on 
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public opinion as to his manner of executing it. Such inconsistencies 
are as rare in the early history of our commerce as their occurrence 
is significant of the temper of the age in which they are found. 


A°’. 47. The ix daye of Maye, at London. 

Cosyn Johnson, I have me recommended unto you. These shall be to adver- 
tyse you, that I perceave what lambes be browght us home and how manny be 
lost. Mervayling moche thereat, consyderinge George Graunte delivered them 
just taill, ashe saith. And I perceave by Ambrose that Aerdes hath lost none, wher- 
fore I thincke the dryvers worthy to pay for them. Sr". I perceave the clothyers 
will do the best that they can to dysannul the proclamacyon for pullinge of felles. 
Wherfore the Companye at an assembly kept at M". Mayors on Satturdaye last, 
prevented their intentes as follow'., that is to saye—Wheras dyvers men of son- 
drye shyers where we have not bene accustomed to geather felles, have and do 
complayne sainge that they cannot tell what to do w*. their felles, for that no 
man doth aske for them. We have appoynted xij of the companye to ryde in 
those shyers, and to note every man that hath felles, and what nomber and their 
pryses, and to buy them yf they can, w**. if any of them do, they shall take the 
preferment of their bargaynes ; and they that do not bargayne, shall have their 
charges borne by the generality of the Companie. Wherfore I thincke y* good y*. 
ye talke w*. soche growers to staye their felles, and also to send as farr as the 
uttermost part of yo". shyer where we have not been accustomed to by buy (sic), 
as well to the poure growers as the riche, wherby they shall have non occasyon 
to complain of us. 

In hast by yo™., 

To his right trusty ANTONY CAVE, 

and lovinge frend, John Johnson. 


In this same year another agent writes to the Calais partner to 
inform him of the difficulty he has experienced in buying canvas in 
Normandy, ‘‘for yt ys now very dear.” It should be remembered, 
with regard to this, that the cost of packing was estimated about this 
time at 12 per cent. of the gross value of wools shipped from England. 

In 1551, Ambrose Saunders, a brother-in-law of the Johnsons, writes 
at great length upon the state of the company’s affairs in England as 
affecting themselves. “I have gyven,” he writes, “‘lysence to buy 4 
or 500 toddes of the best parcells of wull that ys in the husbond- 
men their haunds in these quarters, whose pryses be 20, 21, 22, 23 
and 245., so their wull be very good, and that he can geat a yeares 
daye payment, charging him not to take rott or cumber and to caste 
as moche refuse as he maye ; knowing hym to be a very skyllful 
man in this o. trade. My oncle Darrell will not sell his wull under 
xxviiis., to be paid at Michelmas. ‘How beyt old angells will do moche 
—hopinge at my nexte comyng w*. him to conclude for Angel di. the 
todd.” 

This satisfactory employment of old angels leads the writer to 
propound a more extensive scheme for avoiding the loss on the 


weight of gold called into the mint in the usual way. He has been 
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offered 100 old angels in payment of a debt of £100, and this 
seeming bad bargain he begs permission to conclude, “ accomptinge 
assuredly to put them out here in thes contrey for xxs. le pece and 
better or yt be longe. And yf I could practise yt, I wold have none 
other monney to paye here, for the paysants are so hungrye for them 
as I never knew the lyke.”! 

The stocking-hoard of a modern French peasantry has too often 
excited the wonder and merriment of our own thriftless nation ; but 
were we less ignorant of the records of our past, we should know 
from many a hundred of neglected inventories and inquisitions that 
the petty trader or peasant proprietor, with his store of “old gold,” 
had the means of drawing piecemeal within his grasp the plate, 
the stock, the lands in many a case, of the dissolute gentry of the 
sixteenth century. 

So much for the worldly cares of the staple merchant as recorded 
in his own quaint characters. The remaining portion of the corre- 
spondence before us is concluded in a lighter strain. 

The following letter from a poor but respectable father to his 
son in the service of a wealthy and God-fearing merchant, might 
stand for the historical prologue to the pious legend of the Good 
and Idle Apprentice, which has run through our literature in the 
hands of Ben Jonson, Chapman, Scott, and Ainsworth ‘amongst 
others. Also it might be remarked that the “force” of phoneticism 
could “ no further go” than in the kakography of this epistle :— 

Wyll”. Tupholme, I comende me unto you and I sende you my blyssyng. And 
yo". letter wryttyn at Glapthorn the xviij of Julij I have resayved ; wherby I ded 
persave y‘. yo". M". and Mastris warre in good helthe at the makyng thyrof— 
thanks be unto God—and wher y*. you doo wryte me that you wyll be no more 
sluggysshe nor slowthful in wrytyng unto me and that you wylbe a new man and 
order yo" selffe other ways theyn you have don in times paste. I pray God gyffe 
you grace to be his servande ; and that you may aplye yor. selffe in all yo". affares 
for to plese yo". M". and Mastrys, the wyche wolde be a grett comforde unto me to 
see you doo. Welle, it ys the cheffe care that I have in my mynde, wherfore indevor 
yo” selffe in all yo". masters besenes, that I may once have a luffyng letter from yo". 
M’, (in yo" prace) the wiche warre a gret plecer to me to hereof. For theyn you 
sholde wynde my harte for ever. Hawghe! What a plecer it ys for a man 
for to see his chylde goo forwarde to be prassed of his master! It ys abovea 
gret dele of rytches. Well ! lett this matter passe; and yf theyr be anny thyng 
amysse, lett it be amended for the luffe of God. And theyn dowte nott bud y*, 
ye shall fynd me a naturalle father unto ycu. And it shall also be a gret occashon 
for yo". M*. for to putt you in tryste w‘. parte of his substance, wyche I dowte 
not here after bud y‘. he wyll, upon yo". deserving. And Rob‘, Bryan has pro- 
myste me for to by you a loyde of wull, the wyche I intend for to shyppe for you, 
w', God's grace. It costs above viijsa ston. And I sende yo". M*. by Gannoke 





1 I have identified these angels with the ‘‘ Salus ” coined of fine gold at 22s. 
by Henry V. in his French dominions, The English angel was worth 10s. 
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my servande a cople of young cranes, desyryng hym for to take theym in worthe 
for a pore token. And thus fare you well. 
By yo". naturall father off yo". deservyng 
The v*" day of Sept*. a°. 1548, JoHN TUPHOLME, 
To Wylli™. Tupholme, Servande 
w', M'. John Johnson. 

The last letter which we shall notice is from Ambrose Saunders 
to John Johnson, and is chiefly taken up with a description of the 
prevalent epidemic. Pepys or Defoe could have penned nothing 
more realistic than the doom “ yf—but one Paternoster-whyle,” &c. 

The Lord lyvith whose mercy endureth everlastingly. 
The 13 in July, a*. 51. 

Imedyately after fynyshing of my last, being of the 10 of this p™., wor- 
shipfull brother, yt pleased God to stryke me w*. this new swett, w. I trust I 
have yeat agean escaped, but in as great perill of death as ever man was— 
the Lord be thancked. I am not able to followe o*. business to so good purpose 
as I wold, being faynt and in a wonderfull drynesse as yeat, but hope yt will 
awaye. Yf yt please God to vysyt you or anny of yor. frends w*. this swett, 
observe these iij thinges and thincke their ys manner of daunger. Fyrst lett no 
breathe of ayer come unto yo". bedd. Drincke veray lyttell, and at no haund 
slepe not. For yf they be suffred to slepe, by the space of xij houres, but one 
Paternoster-whyle, death follow‘. incontynent. 

The lyving Lord contynu yo". helthe and my syster’s ; w'. all other o*. frendes ; 
and God blesse us all. 
Skrybled by yo". loving brother, 
AMBBROSE SAUNDERS, 


In concluding this sketch of the political and social history of 
the Merchant of the Staple, it is difficult to avoid the reflection, how 
much English history has lost from the want of a true system of 
monography. Cameos and episodes we have in plenty, but, built 
on no foundation of facts or even of probability, they are useless 
if not positively injurious to the student. History, as it is now pre- 
sented to us, is a deductive and not an inductive science. It would 
seem, indeed, to consist chiefly in the re-editing by clerical graduates 
of the party chronicles of bygone scholiasts. Nothing weeded 
beneath the smiling surface of falsehood ; nothing gleaned that shall 
fatten the harvest of truth. Now, science is built up of monographies. 
Even in the study of English literature we have some such works : 
in English history one only, and that scarcely yet half completed, 
the “ History of Agriculture and Prices in England.” 

Better such disjointed labours than the even progress by a royal 
road to learning of the modern sentimental historian, “authorising him- 
self for the most part upon other histories whose greatest authorities 
are built upon the notable foundation Hearesay, having much ado to 
accord the different writers, and to picke truth out of partialitie.” 

HUBERT HALL, 
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THE STORY OF A SEA-BEACH. 


BOUT a dozen years ago an enterprising company, taking 
advantage of the attention which the most charming of all 
Canon Kingsley’s novels had drawn to the country of Amyas Leigh 
and Salvation Yeo, determined on founding a new watering-place 
at Northam Burrows, on the shores of Bideford Bay. They called 
the modest hotel with which the scheme was initiated “ Westward 
Ho,” and from its doors lovers of Kingsley soon began to explore 
the bepebbled footways and quaint dwellings of Appledore, where 
the name of Yeo still survives, as much respected now as when Spain 
and England gripped each other by the throat three hundred years 
ago ; or the disciples of muscular Christianity journeyed to Bideford— 
that survival of a seventeenth century seaport—the seat, in the days 
of the Stuarts, of a great Mediterranean trade—among whose old- 
world streets and quays the very spirit of Kingsley’s Elizabethan epic 
seems to linger. 

Within a decade of its foundation Westward Ho became an 
important place, with a fine church, magnificent golf links, a capital 
club, and many charming private residences. It occupies the centre 
of Bideford, or Barnstaple, Bay, into which, a few miles east of 
the town, the Taw and Torridge pour their united streams, while, 
facing their common outfall, lies Barnstaple Bar, outside whose 
shallows a picturesque fleet of red- and white-sailed craft waits daily 
on the tide. 

Between Westward Ho and the river’s mouth lies the Northam 
Pebble Ridge, a narrow bank of shingle isolated from the adjacent 
coast-line throughout its whole length of three miles. One side of 
this barrier-like beach is washed by the waves of Bideford Bay, while, 
from its other flank, the grassy flats of Northam Burrows stretch 
to the foot of the hills nearly a mile away. A thousand acres 
of pasture land lie snug behind this natural mole, which, as we 
shall presently see, has itself been the means of reclaiming the land 
it now protects. -It is a breakwater built one knows not how, of 
materials brought one knows not whence; a problem in pebbles 
which no one can see without wishing to solve. 
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I suppose that every one has either visited, or heard of, the 
“Chesil Bank,” that famous isthmus of shingle which joins the so- 
called island of Portland to the mainland by a pebble-ridge nearly 
eleven miles long, washed on one side by the waves of the Channel, 
and on the other by the lake-like estuary of the Fleet river. Few 
people, however, know how much has been said and written about 
this, the most remarkable beach in the British Islands ; or how 
widely distinguished men of science have differed as to its origin 
and history. 

The Chesil Bank was first noticed by Leland and Camden in the 
sixteenth century ; mentioned by Lambarde and Holinshed in the 
seventeenth century ; described by Lilly in the early part, and by 
Smeaton and Hutchins in the latter part, of the eighteenth century, 
while the transactions of various learned societies in our own day 
abound with papers on the subject. Yet the net result of an inquiry 
which has occupied the attention of many among our most dis- 
tinguished engineers and geologists has been to leave the origin of 
the Chesil Bank in the gravest doubt. 

It is still uncertain whence the shingle of this beach is derived or 
in what direction it moves. Sir John Coode, for many years resident 
on the spot as engineer to the Portland Harbour Works, was led by 
a laborious investigation to the belief that the pebbles composing 
the bank are derived from clifis at Beer Head and Budleigh Salter- 
ton, many miles west of Portland, whence they are driven along- 
shore, before the prevailing wind-waves, until they reach the island. 
Mr. Prestwich and Sir George Airy, on the other hand, think that 
the shingle is derived from the ruins of a “raised” beach, fragments 
of which, identical in composition with the pebble-ridge itself, are 
found at the Bill of Portland. 

If Sir John Coode is right, the shingle must travel, as he declares 
it does, from west to east ; while, if the late President of the Geolo- 
gical Society and quondam Astronomer Royal are correct, the beach 
moves in exactly the opposite direction. The question, interesting 
in itself, becomes doubly so from the nicely balanced weight of 
evidence which supports the rival theories of the great adversaries I 
have named ; but a plain man may turn from this battle-ground of 
experts to the Northam Pebble Ridge, about which little or nothing 
has been published, to find a problem identical in many respects 
with that of the Chesil Bank, but much more easy of solution. 

Although the rocks about Westward Ho are of soft clay-slate, 
the pebbles of the ridge consist almost exclusively of a close, 
grained carboniferous sandstone, They are ovoidal in shape, varying 
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from a few ounces to fifty pounds in weight, while their average 
length is from six to twelve inches. Beaches of similar stones 
line the coast west of Westward Ho as far as, and beyond, Clovelly, 
eight miles away, where the carboniferous sandstone, from which 
the pebbles in question are evidently derived, occurs. The shore 
is here strewn with large rhomboidal masses, which fall from the 
cliffs under the influence of the weather, and these, as they come 
within reach of the sea, are broken up and driven eastward along- 
shore by the action of the waves. 

It is well known that shingle travels to leeward, or away from 
that point of the compass whence the heaviest seas proceed. The 
exposure of Bideford Bay is towards the west and north-west, 
and the prevailing winds in the English Channel blow from 
the westward. A reference to the map will show that wind waves 
proceeding from any point of the compass between west and 
north-west, strike the coast in question at such an angle as to drive 
anything exposed to them in an easterly direction ; while it is only 
from these quarters that a heavy sea can roll into Bideford Bay. 
We accordingly find that every indentation between Clovelly and 
Westward Ho is filled with pebbles of carboniferous sandstone 
which are piled up high against the eastern wall of each cove, and 
are water-worn in proportion to the distance they have travelled. 

It seems, at first sight, remarkable that these recesses in the coast- 
line, which are hollowed in cliffs of clay-slate, should contain scarcely 
any shingle of local origin. Stones, of course, are constantly falling 
from the softer as well as from the harder rocks ; but the march 
of pebbles along a beach is a slow process, prolonged over many 
years, it may be, in the passage of any given pebble from Clovelly 
to the Taw. Sometimes the movement stops altogether, sometimes 
it is reversed by exceptionally heavy easterly winds, but, meanwhile, 
the struggle for existence never ceases ; the soft shales are pounded 
into mud in their encounters with the hard sandstones, and only the 
latter survive to reach the pebble-ridge. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that a stream of shingle 
actually flows eastward, along-shore, from the carboniferous cliffs at 
and west of Clovelly, and we must next inquire why these pebbles 
cease to fringe with beaches the feet of the hills eastward of West- 
ward Ho, but stretch away thence to the outfall of the Taw in the 
form of an isolated embankment. 

It is seen at low tide that the ridge rests, throughout its whole 
length, on a bed of tenacious clay, intercalated with seams of 
vegetable matter, the sodden and compressed remains of trees and 
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plants of existing species. This deposit is, indeed, one of those . 
submerged forests, so common on our western shores, from whose 
existence we infer that a subsidence of the land has occurred 
during recent geological times, or, in other words, since any im- 
portant change has taken place in the fauna and flora of the British 
Islands. Some of the clay beds in question, now lying nearly at high- 
tide level, abound in semi-fossil shells of the genus Scrobicularia, 
a recent bivalve very commonly found living on muddy shores 
between tide-marks. Their presence in this position affords positive 
evidence that the subsidence of which I have spoken was followed 
by a re-emergence ; that this was of trifling extent, and formed the 
latest movement of land in the locality in question. 

This circumstance, however, determined the existence of the 
Northam Pebble Ridge. As the clay beds rose again from the 
shallow sea that had once overwhelmed the forest, they presented a 
barrier which, although low, was sufficient to arrest stones travelling 
along-shore under the influence of the prevailing waves. Previously 
to the re-emergence in question, the Taw and Torridge must have 
debouched at Westward Ho, the most advanced point of the then 
coast-line relatively to those rivers. As soon, however, as the forest 
beds showed themselves above water, the pebble-ridge began to grow 
outward from this point, pushing the mouth of the river corre- 
spondingly to ‘the eastward. Meanwhile, the river itself flowed in 
behind the advancing dam of pebbles, forming a backwater, and 
depositing silt over an area which grew with the growth of the 
ridge. To the surface of the mud-flats thus originated, every westerly 
or north-westerly gale added layers.of sand blown from the seaward 
face of the beach ; and thus, in course of time, the backwater became 
dryland. As the ridge extended eastward, the flats followed, stretch- 
ing laterally, at the same time, towards the hills which once formed 
the coast-line, but which are now nearly a mile from the sea. 

That the Northam Burrows were reclaimed by these simple but 
surprising natural operations is a fact which is further evidenced by the 
contour and composition of the flats themselves. The theory advanced 
requires that the made ground in question should be older at West- 
ward Ho, where the reclamation began, than on the bank of the 
Taw, where it ends ; and we find, in effect, that not only does the 
surface of the Burrows slope gently eastward, but that the soil 
passes gradually, in the same direction, from a formed vegetable 
mould at Westward Ho to incoherent sand on the banks of the Taw. 

About a mile beyond Westward Ho the beach begins to diminish 
sensibly in mass, and tails off toa mere thread of pebbles before 
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reaching the bank of the river, on the other side of which nota 
stone appears. This seems at first sight opposed to the notion that 
the ridge is a stream of stones travelling along-shore under the 
influence of the prevailing wind-waves. For, unless the shingle east- 
ward of the point in question moves much more rapidly than that 
to the westward of it, the mass of the ridge ought to remain practically 
unchanged, it being, of course, impossible that stones which weigh 
half a hundredweight, after having travelled from Clovelly to Westward 
Ho, should be ground into sand in their three-mile course thence 
to the Taw. 

It has indeed been shown by Mr. Appleton, the designer of certain 
works for the protection of Northam Burrows against encroachments 
of the sea, that the shingle does travel faster at the eastern than at 
the western end of the beach. This naturally results from the fact 
that the ridge follows a curving course, and is consequently more 
exposed in some parts than in others to the action of the prevailing 
wind-waves. Something more than this, however, is needed to 
account for the rapid dwindling of so massive a beach, as well as to 
explain why fresh stones are being constantly thrown up near 
Westward Ho, while the sea makes scarcely any additions to the 
ridge eastward of the point where its mass begins to diminish. 

The explanation is not far to seek. Before the mouth of every 
river there spreads a fan-shaped “ delta,” composed of the detritus 
carried out to sea by the stream, and such a delta fringes the outfall 
of the Taw and Torridge with vast sandflats, which are uncovered at 
every ebb tide. Bearing this fact in mind, let us consider what 
would happen to shingle rolling into the bay under the influence of a 
brisk westerly or north-westerly wind. 

It is well known that the impelling power of shallow-water waves 
is very small, while seas breaking in comparatively deep water 
exercise extraordinary transporting power. Such stones, therefore, 
as come ashore on the steeper portions of the Pebble Ridge, near 
Westward Ho, are soon thrown up on the beach ; while those which 
ground on the flats of the delta never reach the beach at all. They 
become embedded in the sand about low-water mark, forming a 
pavement of pebbles, which runs parallel with the ridge itself, and 
closely resembles the old-fashioned shingle sidewalks of Appledore, 
This floor is so smooth and weed-grown, that it evidently suffers 
little or no disturbance even during storms, but forms a sort of high 
road along which such stones as land upon it are trundled to the 
river by waves of very moderate power. 

The point where the beach begins to. decrease in mass coincides 
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with the westward extension of the delta, and here the stream of 
shingle, whose course we have followed from Clovelly, may be said 
to fork. The delta taps its supply of pebbles and carries part of 
them, by a submarine course, to the river. What remains of the 
stone-stream is drawn out, under the combined influences of wear 
and more rapid movement, into an ever-dwindling rivulet which, 
finally, falls into the Taw ; every stone that is discharged into the 
stream helping, slowly but surely, to push its mouth still farther to 


the eastward. 
D. PIDGEON, 
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THE NEW ABELARD. 


A ROMANCE. 


By RosBert BUCHANAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘* THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD,” ‘*GOD AND THE MAN,” ETC, 


CuapTerR XXII. 
FROM THE POST-BAG. 
I. 
Sir George Crathk, Bart., to Alma Craik. 


My pveEAR Nisce,—The receipt of your letter, dated ‘“ Lucerne,” 
but bearing the post-mark of Geneva, has at last relieved my 
mind from the weight of anxiety which was oppressing it. Thank 
Heaven you are safe and well, and bear your suffering with 
Christian resignation. In a little time, I trust, you will have left this 
dark passage of your experience quite behind you, and return to us 
looking and feeling like your old self. George, who now, as always, 
shares my affectionate solicitude for you, joins me in expressing that 
wish. The poor boy is still sadly troubled at the remembrance of 
your misconception, and I sometimes think that his health is affected. 
Do, if you can, try to send him a line or a message, assuring him 
that your unhappy misunderstanding is over. Believe me, his one 
thought in life is to secure your good esteem. 

There is no news—none, that is to say, of any importance. We 
have kept our promise to you, and your secret is still quite safe in 
our keeping. The man to whom you owe all this misery is still here, 
and still, I am informed, prostituting the pulpit to his vicious heresies. 
If report is to be believed, his utterances have of late been more 
extraordinary than ever, and he is rapidly losing influence over his 
own congregation. Sometimes I can scarcely conquer my indig- 
nation, knowing as I do that with one word I could effectually silence 
his blasphemy, and drive him beyond the pale of society. But, in 
crushing him, I should disgrace you and bring contempt upon our 
name ; and these considerations, as well as my pledge to keep 
silence, make any kind of public action impossible. I must therefore 
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wait patiently till the inevitable action of events, accelerated by an 
indignant Providence, destroys the destroyer of your peace. 

In the mean time, my dear Alma, let me express my concern and 
regret that you should be wandering from place to place without a 
protector. I know your strength of mind, of course ; but you are 
young and handsome, and the world is censorious. Only say the 
word, and although business of a rather important nature occupies 
me in London, I will put it aside at any cost, and join you. In the 
absence of my dear brother, I am your natural guardian. While 
legally your own mistress, you are morally under my care, and I 
would make any sacrifice to be with you, especially at this critical 
moment of your life. 

I send this letter to the address you have given me at Lucdgne. 
I hope it will reach you soon aad safely, and that you will, on seeing 
it, fallin with my suggestion that I should come to you without 
delay. 

With warmest love and sympathy, in which your cousin joins, 
believe me as ever, 

Your affectionate uncle, 
GEORGE CRAIK. 


IIL. 
From Alma Craik to Sir George Craik, Bart. 


My DEAR UNCLE,—I have just received your letter. Thank you 
for attending to my request. With regard to your suggestion that 
you should come to me, I know it is meant in all kindness, but as I 
told you before leaving London, I prefer at present to be quite alone, 
with the exception of my maid Hortense. I will let you know of 
my movements from time to time. 

Your affectionate niece, 
ALMA CRAIK. 


III, 
Alma Craik to the Rev. Ambrose Bradley. 


Your letter, together with one from my uncle, found me at 
Lucerne, and brought me at once grief and comfort : grief, that you 
still réproach yourself over what was inevitable ; comfort, that you 
are, as you assure me, still endeavouring to pursue your religious 
work, Pray, pray, do not write to me in such a strain again. You 
have neither wrecked my life nor broken my heart, as you blame 
yourself for doing ; I learned long ago from our Divine Example 
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that the world is one of sorrow, and I am realising the truth in my 
own experience, that is all. 

You ask me how and where I have spent my days, and whether 
I have at present any fixed destination. I have been wandering, so 
to speak, among the gravestones of the Catholic Church, visiting not 
only the great shrines and cathedrals, but lingering in every obscure 
roadside chapel, and halting at every Calvary, in southern and 
western France. Thence I have come on to Switzerland, where 
religion grows drearier, and life grows dismaller, in the shadow of 
the mountains. Ina few days I shall follow in your own footsteps, 
and go on to Italy—to Rome. 

Write to me when you feel impelled to write. You shall be 
apprised of my whereabouts from time to time. 

Yours now as ever, 
ALMA. 


P.S.—When I sat down to write the above, I thought I had so 
much to say to you; and I have said nothing! Something numbs 
expression, though my thoughts seem full to overflowing. I am 
like one who longs to speak, yet fears to utter a syllable, lest her 
voice should be clothed with tears and sobs. God help me! All 
the world is changed, and I can hardly realise it all, yet! 


IV. 
Ambrose Bradley to Alma Cratk. 


Dearest ALMA,—You tell me in your letter that you have said 
nothing of the thoughts that struggle within you for utterance ; alas! 
your words are only too eloquent, less in what they say than in what 
_ they leave unsaid. If I required any reminder of the mischief I 

have wrought, of the beautiful dream that I have destroyed, it would 
come to me in the pathetic reticence of the letter I have just received. 
Would to God that you had never known me! Would to God that, 
having known me, you would have despised me as I deserved! I 
was unworthy even to touch the hem of your garment. I am like a 
wretch who has profaned the altar of a saint. Your patience and 
devotion are an eternal rebuke. I could bear your bitter blame ; 
I cannot bear your forgiveness. 

I am here as you left me; a guilty, conscience-stricken creature 
struggling in a world of nightmares. Nothing now seems substantial, 
permanent, or true. Every time that I stand up before my congre- 
tion I am like a shadow addressing shadows; thought and language 
both fail me, and I know not what platitudes flow from my lips ; but 
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when I am left alone again, I awaken as from a dream to the horrible 
reality of my guilt and my despair. 

I have thought it all over again and again, trying to discover 
some course by which I might bring succour to myself and peace to 
her I love ; and whichever way I look, I see but one path of escape, 
the rayless descent of death. For, so long as I live, I darken your 
sunshine. My very existence is a reminder to you of what I am, of 
what I might have been. 

But there, I will not pain you with my penitence, and I will 
hush my self-reproaches in deference to your desire. Though the 
staff you placed in my hand has become a reed, and though I seem 
to have no longer any foothold on the solid ground of life, I will try to 
struggle on. 

I dare not ask you to write to me—it seems an outrage to beg for 
such a blessing ; yet I know that you z/// pity me, and write again. 
Ever yours, 

AMBPROSE BRADLEY. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ALMA’S WANDERINGS. 


Scoff not at Rome, or if thou scoff beware 

Her vengeance waiting in the heaven and air ; 
Her love is blessing, and her hate, despair. 

Yet see ! how low the hoary mother lies, 

Prone on her face beneath the lonely skies— 

On her head ashes, dust upon her eyes. 

Men smile and pass, but many pitying, stand, 
And some stoop down to kiss her withered hand 
Whose sceptre is a reed, whose crown is sand. 
Think’st then no pulse beats in that bounteous breast 
Which once sent throbs of rapture east and west ? 
Nay, but she liveth, mighty tho’ opprest. 


Her arm could reach as low as hell, as high 
As the white mountains and the starry sky ; 
She filled the empty heavens with her cry. 


Wait but a space, and watch—her trance of pain 
Shall dry away—her tears shall cease as rain— 
Queen of the nations, she shall smile again ! 
THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 


BrRADLEY’s letter was forwarded from Lucerne after some, little 
delay, and reached Miss Craik at Brique, just as she was preparing to 
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proceed by private conveyance to Domo d’Ossola. She had taken the 
carriage and pair for herself and her maid, a young Frenchwoman ; 
and as the vehicle rounded its zigzag course towards the Klenenhorn, 
she perused the epistle line by line, until she had learned almost 
every word by heart. 

Then, with the letter lying in her lap, she gazed sadly, almost 
vacantly, around her on the gloomy forests and distant hills, the 
precipices spanned by aerial bridges, the quaint villages clinging like 
birds’-nests here and there, the dark vistas of mountain-side gashed by 
torrents frozen by distance to dazzling white. 

Dreary beyond measure, though the skies were blue and the air 
full of golden sunlight, seemed the wonderful scene :— 


We make the world we look on, and create 
The summer or the winter with our seeing ! 


And cold and wintry indeed was all that Alma beheld that summer 
day. 

Not even the glorious panorama unfolded beneath her gaze on 
passing the Second Refuge had any charms to please her saddened 
sight. Leaving the lovely valley of the Rhone, sparkling in sunlight, 
encircled by the snow-crowned Alps, with the Jungfrau towering 
paramount, crowned with glittering icy splendour and resting against 
a heaven of deep insufferable blue, she passed through avenues of 
larch and fir, over dizzy bridges, past the lovely glacier of the 
Kaltwasser, till she reached the high ascent of the Fifth Refuge. 

Here the coarse spirit of the age arose before her, in the shape of 
a party of English and American tourists crowding the diligence and 
descending noisily for refreshment. 

A little later she passed the barrier toll, and came in sight of 
the Cross of "Vantage. She arrested the carriage, and descended for 
a few minutes, standing as it were suspended in mid air, in full view 
of glacier upon glacier, closed in by the mighty chain of the Bernese 
Alps. 

Never had she felt so utterly solitary. The beautiful world, the 
empty sky, swam before her in all the loveliness of desolation, and, 
turning her face towards Aletsch, she wept bitterly. 

As she stood thus, she was suddenly conscious of another figure 
standing near to her, as if in rapt contemplation of the solemn scene. 
It was that of a middle-aged man, rather above the middle stature, 
who carried a small knapsack on his shoulders and leant upon an 
Alpine staff. She saw only his side face, and his eyes were turned 
away ; yet, curiously enough, his form had an air of listening watch- 
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fulness, and the moment she was conscious of his presence he turned 
and smiled, and raised his hat. She noticed then that his sunburnt 
face was clean shaven, like that of a priest, and that his eyes were 
black and piercing, though remarkably good-humoured. 

“Pardon, Madame,” he said in French, “but I think we have 
met before.” 

She had turned away her head to hide her tears from the 
stranger’s gaze. Without waiting for her answer, he proceeded. 

“In the hotel at Brique. I was staying there when Madame 
arrived, and I left at daybreak this morning to cross the Pass on 
foot.” 

By this time she had mastered her agitation, and could regard 
the stranger with a certain self-possession. His face, though not 
handsome, was mobile and expressive ; the eyebrows were black and 
prominent. the forehead was high, the mouth large and well cut, with 
glittering white teeth. It was difficult to tell the man’s age ; for 
though his countenance was so fresh that it looked quite young, 
his forehead and cheeks, in repose, showed strongly-marked lines ; 
and though his form seemed strong and agile, he stooped greatly at 
the shoulders. ‘To complete the contradiction, his hair was as white 
as snow. 

What mark is it that Rome puts upon her servants, that we seem 
to know them under almost any habit or disguise? One glance con- 
vinced Alma that the stranger either belonged to some of the holy 
orders, or was a lay priest of the Romish Church. 

“I do not remember to have seen you before, Monsieur,” she 
replied, also in French, with a certain hauteur. 

The stranger smiled again, and bowed apologetically. 

“ Perhaps I was wrong to address Madame without a more formal 
introduction. I know that in England it is not the custom. But 
here, on the mountain, far away from the conventions of the world, 
it would be strange, would it not, to meet in silence? We are like 
two souls that encounter on pilgrimage, both looking wearily towards 
the Celestial Gate.” 

“ Are you a priest, Monsieur?” asked Alma abruptly. 

The stranger bowed again. 

** A poor member of the Church, the Abbé Brest. I am journey- 
ing on foot through the Simplon to the Lago Maggiore, and thence, 
with God’s blessing, to Milan. But I shall rest yonder, at the New 
Hospice, to-night.” 

And he pointed across the mountain towards the refuge of the 
monks of St. Bernard, close to the region of perpetual snow. The 
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tall figure of an Augustine monk, shading his eyes and looking up the 
road was visible ; and from the refectory within came the faint tolling 
of a bell, mingled from time to time with the deep barking of a dog. 

“ The monks receive travellers still?” asked Alma. “ I suppose 
the Hospice is rapidly becoming, like its compeers, nothing more or 
less than a big hotel?” - 

“ Madame——” 

“ Please do not call me Madame. I am unmarried.” 

She spoke almost without reflection, and it was not until she had 
uttered the words that their significance dawned upon her. Her face 
became crimson with sudden shame. 

It was characteristic of the stranger that he noticed the change in 
a moment, but that, immediately on doing so, he turned away his eyes 
and seemed deeply interested in the distant prospect, while he 
replied :— 

“ T have again to ask your pardon for my stupidity. Mademoiselle, 
of course, is English?” 

“* Yes.” 

“ And is therefore, perhaps, a little prejudiced against those who, 
like the good monks of the Hospice, shut themselves from all human 
companionship, save that of the wayfarers whom they live to save 
and shelter? Yet, believe me, it is a life of sacred service! Even 
here, among the lonely snows, reaches the arm of the Holy Mother, 
to plant this cross by the wayside, as a symbol of her heavenly inspi- 
ration, and to build that holy resting-place as a haven for those who 
are weary and would rest.” 

He spoke with the same soft insinuating smile as before, but his 
eye kindled, and his pale face flushed with enthusiasm. Alma, who 
- had turned towards the carriage which stood awaiting her, looked at 
him with new interest. Something in his words chimed in with a 
secret longing of her heart. 

“ T have been taught to believe, Monsieur, that your faith is prac- 
tically dead. Everywhere we see, instead of its living temples, only 
the ruins of its old power. If its spirit exists still, it is only in places 
such as this, in company with loneliness and death.” 

“ Ah, but Mademoiselle is mistaken !” returned the other, follow- 
ing by her side as she walked slowly towards the carriage. “ Had 
you seen what I have seen, if you knew what I knew, of the great 
Catholic reaction, you would think differently. Other creeds, 
gloomier and more ambitious, have displaced ours for a time in your 
England ; but let me ask you—you, Mademoiselle, who have a truly 
religious spirit—you who have yourself suffered—what have those other 
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creeds done for humanity? Believe me, little or nothing. In times 
of despair and doubt, the world will again turn to its first Comforter, 
the ever-patient and ever-loving Church of Christ.” 

They had by this time reached the carriage door. The stranger 
bowed again and assisted Alma to her seat. Then he raised his hat 
with profound respect in sign of farewell. ‘The coachman was about 
to drive on when Alma signed for him to delay. 

“T am on my way to Domo d’Ossola,” she said. “A seat in my 
carriage is at your service if you would prefer going on to remaining 
at the Hospice for the night.” 

“ Mademoiselle, it is too much! I could not think of obtruding 
myself upon you! I, a stranger!” 

Yet he seemed to look longingly at the comfortable seat in the 
vehicle, and to require little more pressing to accept the offer. 

“Pray do not hesitate,” said Alma, smiling, “‘unless you prefer 
the company of the monks of the mountain.” 

“ After that, I can hesitate no longer,” returned the Abbé, looking 
radiant with delight ; and he forthwith entered the vehicle and placed 
himself by Alma’s side. 

Thus it came to pass that my heroine descended the Pass of the 
Simplon in company with her new acquaintance, an avowed member 
of a Church for which she had felt very little sympathy until that 
hour. To do him justice, I must record the fact that she found 
him a most interesting companion. His knowledge of the world was 
extensive, his learning little short of profound, his manners were 
charming. He knew every inch of the way, and pointed out the 
objects of interest, digressing lightly into the topics they awakened. 
At every turn the prospect brightened. Leaving the wild and barren 
slopes behind them, the travellers passed through emerald pasturages, 
and through reaches of foliage broken by sounding torrents, and at 
last emerging from the great valley, and crossing the bridge of 
Crevola, they found themselves surrounded on every side by vine- 
yards, orchards, and green meadows. When the carriage drew up 
before the door of the hotel at Domo d’Ossola, Alma felt that the 
time had passed asif under enchantment. Although she had spoken 
very little, she had quite consciously informed her new friend of three 
facts—that she was a wealthy young Englishwoman travelling through 
Europe at her own free will ; that she had undergone an unhappy 
experience, involving, doubtless, some person of the opposite sex ; 
and that, in despair of comfort from creeds colder and less forgiving, 
she was just in a fit state of mind to seek refuge in the bosom of the 
Church of Rome. 
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The acquaintance, begun so curiously in the Simplon Pass, was 
destined to continue. At Domo d’Ossola, Alma parted from the 
Abbé Brest, whose destination was some obscure village on the banks 
of Lago Maggiore ; but a few weeks later, when staying at Milan, she 
encountered him again. She had ascended the tower of the Duomo, 
and was gazing down on the streets and marts of the beautiful city, 
when she heard a voice behind her murmuring her name, and turning 
somewhat nervously, she encountered the bright black eyes of the 
wandering Abbé. 

He accosted her with his characteristic donhomie. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, it ¢s you!” he cried smiling. “We are 
destined to meet in the high places—here on the tower of the cathe- 
dral, there on the heights of the Simplon ! ” 

There was something so unexpected, so mysterious in the man’s 
reappearance, that Alma was startled in spite of herself, but she 
greeted him courteously, and they descended the tower steps together. 
The Abbé kept a solemn silence as they walked through the sacred 
building, with its mighty walls of white marble, its gorgeous decora- 
tions, its antique tombs, its works in bronze and in mosaic ; but 
when they passed from the porch into the open sunlight, he became 
as garrulous as ever. They walked along together in the direction 
of the Grand Hotel, where Alma was staying. 

“ Have you driven out to the cathedral at Monza?” inquired the 
Abbé in the course of their conversation. 

“No; is it worth seeing?” 

“Certainly. Besides, it contains the sacred crown of Lombardy, 
the iron band of which is made out of nails from the true cross.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Alma with a smile that was incredulous, 
even contemptuous. She glanced at her companion, and saw that 
he was smiling too. 


It was not until she had been some weeks away from England 
that Alma Craik quite realised her position in the world. In the 
first wild excitement of her flight her only feeling was one of 
bewildered agitation, mingled with a mad impulse to return upon 
her own footsteps, and, reckless of the world’s opinion, take her place 
by Bradley’s side. A word of encouragement from him at that period 
would have decided her fate. But after the first pang of grief was 
over, after she was capable of regretful retrospection, her spirit 
became numbed with utter despair. She found herself solitary, 
friendless, hopeless, afflicted with an incurable moral disease to 
which she was unable to give a name, but which made her long, 
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like the old anchorites and penitents, to seek some desert place and 
yield her life to God. 

In this mood of mind she turned for solace to religion, and found 
how useless for all practical purposes was her creed of beautiful ideas. 
Her faith in Christian facts had been shaken if not destroyed; the 
Christian myth had the vagueness and strangeness of a dream ; yet, 
true to her old instincts, she haunted the temples of the Church, and 
felt like one wandering through a great graveyard-of the dead. 

Travelling quite alone, for her maid was in no sense of the words 
a confidante or a companion, she could not fail to awaken curious 
interest ia many with whom she was thrown into passing contact. 
Her extraordinary personal beauty was heightened rather than ob- 
scured by her singularity of dress ; for though she wore no wedding- 
ring, she dressed in black like a widow, and had the manners as well 
as the attire of a person profoundly mourning. At the hotels she 
invariably engaged private apartments, seldom or never descending 
to the public rooms, or joining in the tables-d’héte. The general 
impression concerning her was that she was an eccentric young 
Englishwoman of great wealth, recently bereaved of some person 
very near and dear to her, possibly her husband. 

Thus she lived in seclusion, resisting all friendly advances, whether 
on the part of foreigners or of her own countrymen ; and her 
acquaintance with the Abbé Brest would never have passed beyond 
a few casual courtesies had it not begun under circumstances so 
peculiar and in a place so solitary, or had the man himself been 
anything but a member of the mysterious Mother Church. But the 
woman’s spirit was pining for some kind of guidance, and the 
magnetic name of Rome had already awakened in it a melancholy 
fascination. The strange priest attracted her, firstly, by his eloquent 
personality, secondly, by the authority he seemed to derive from a 
power still pretending to achieve miracles : and though in her heart 
she despised the pretensions and loathed the dogmas of his Church, 
she felt in his presence the sympathy of a prescient mind. For the 
rest, any companionship, if intellectual, was better than utter social 
isolation. 

So the meeting on the tower of the Duomo led to other meetings. 
The Abbé became her constant companion, and her guide through 
all the many temples of the queenly_city. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
GLIMPSES OF THE UNSEEN. 


The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them! 





Macbeth. 


Wuizs ‘ic woman he had so cruelly deceived and wronged was 
wandering from city to city, and trying in vain to find rest and 
consolation, Ambrose Bradley remained at the post where she had 
left him, the most melancholy soul beneath the sun. All his 
happiness in his work being gone, his ministration lost the fervour 
and originality that had at first been its dominant attraction. 

Sir George had not exaggerated when he said that the clergyman’s 
flock was rapidly falling away from him. New lights were arising ; 
new religious whims and oddities were attracting the restiess spirits 
of the metropolis. A thought-reading charlatan from the New 
World, a learned physiologist proving the oneness of the sympathetic 
system with polarized light, a maniacal non-jurist asserting the 
prerogative of affirmation at the bar of the House of Commons, 
became each a nine-days’ wonder. The utterances of the new 
gospel were forgotten, or disregarded as flatulent and unprofitable ; 
and Ambrose Bradley found his occupation gone. 

For all this he cared little or nothing. He was too lost in 
contemplation of his own moral misery. All his thought and prayer 
being to escape from this, he tried various distractions—the theatre, 
for example, with its provincial theory of edification grafted on the 
dry stem of what had once been a tree of literature. He was 
“ utterly objectless and miserable, when, one morning, he received the 
following letter :-— 

“ Monmouth Crescent, Bayswater. 

“My DEAR S1r,—Will you permit me to remind you, by means of 
this letter, of the notes of introduction presented recently by me to you, 
and written by our friends, —— and ,in America? My sister gives 
a séance to-morrow evening, and several notabilities of the scientific 
and literary world have promised to be present. If you will honour us 
with your company, I think you will be able to form a disinterested 
opinion on the importance of the new biology, as manifestations of 
an extraordinary kind are confidently expected. With kind regards, in 
which my sister joins, I am, most faithfully yours, 

“ SALEM MAPLELEAFE, 
“ Solar Biologist. 
“ P.S.—The séance commences at five o’clock, in this domicile.” 
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Bradley’s first impulse was to throw the letter aside, and to write 
a curt but polite refusal. On reflection, however, he saw in the pro- 
posed séance a means of temporary distraction. Besides, the affair of 
the mysterious photograph had left him not a little curious as to the 
machinery used by the brother and sister—arcades ambo, or impostors 
both, he was certain—to gull an undiscerning public. 

At a little before five on the following evening, therefore, he 
presented himself at the door of the house in Monmouth Crescent, 
sent up his card, and was almost immediately shown into the 
drawing-room. ‘To his surprise he found no one there, but he had 
scarcely glanced round the apartment when the door opened, and a 
slight sylph-like figure, clad in white, appeared before him. 

At a glance he recognised the face he had seen on the fading 
photograph. 

“How do you do, Mr. Bradley?” said Eustasia, holding out a 
thin transparent hand, and fixing her light eyes upon his face. 

“I received your brother’s invitation,” he replied rather awk- 
wardly. “I am afraid I am a little before my time.” 

“ Well, you're the first to arrive. Salem’s up-stairs washing, and 
will be down directly. He’s real pleased to know you’ve come.” 

She flitted lightly across the room, and sat down close to the 
window. She looked white and worn, and all the life of her frame 
seemed concentrated in her extraordinary eyes, which she fixed upon 
the visitor with a steadiness calculated to discompose a timid man. 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Bradley?” she said, repeating the 
name with a curious familiarity. 

“You seem to know me well,” he replied, seating himself, 
“though I do not think we have ever met.” 

“Oh, yes, we have ; leastways, I’ve often heard you preach. I 
knew a man once in the States who was the very image of you. He's 
dead now, he is.” 

Her voice, with its strong foreign inflexion, rang so strangely and 
plaintively on the last words, that Bradley was startled. He looked 
at the girl more closely, and was struck by her unearthly beautys 
contrasting so oddly with her matter-of-fact, offhand manner. 

“Your brother tells me that you are a sybil,” he said, drawing 
his chair nearer. ‘I am afraid, Miss Mapleleafe, you will find me a 
disturbing influence. I have about as much faith in solar biology, 
spiritualism, spirit-agency, or whatever you like to call it, as I have 
in—well, Mumbo-Jumbo.” 

Her eyes still looked brightly into his, and her wan face was lit 
up with a curious smile. 
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_ “ That’s what they all say at first! Guess you think, then, that 
I’m an impostor? Don’t be afraid to speak your mind ; I’m used to 
it ; I’ve had worse than hard names thrown at me ; stones and all 
that. I was stabbed once down South, and I’ve the mark still !” 

As she spoke, she bared her white arm to the elbow, and showed, 
just in the fleshy part of the arm, the mark of an old scar. 

_ “The man that did that drew his knife in the dark, and pinioned 
my arm to the table. The very man that was like you.” 

And lifting her arm to her lips she kissed the scar, and mur- 
mured, or crooned, to herself as she had done on the former occasion 
in the presence of her brother. Bradley looked on in amazement. 
So far as he could perceive at present, the woman was a half-mad 
creature, scarcely responsible for what she said or did. 

His embarrassment was not lessened when Eustasia, still holding 
the arm to her lips, looked at him through thickly gathering tears, and, 
then, as if starting from a trance, gave vent to a wild yet musical laugh. 

Scarcely knowing what to say, he continued the former topic of 
conversation. 

“IT presume you are what is called a clairvoyante. That, of 
course, I can understand. But, do you really believe in supernatural 
manifestations ?” 

Here the voice of the little Professor, who had quietly entered 
the room, supplied an answer. 

“ Certainly not, sir. The office of solar biology is not to vindi- 
cate, but to destroy, supernaturalism. You mean superhuman, 
which is quite another thing. 


** All things alike in Nature, nought subsists 
Beyond the infinite celestial scheme. 
Motes in the sunbeam are the lives of men, 
But in the moonlight and the stellar ray, 
In every burning flame of every sphere, 
Exist intelligible agencies 
Akin to thine and mine. 


That’s how the great Bard puts it in a nutshell. Other lives in other 
worlds, sir, but no life out of or beyond Nature, which embraces the 
solid universe to the remotest point in space.” 

Concluding with this flourish, Professor Mapleleafe dropped down 
into commonplace, wrung the visitor's hand, and wished him a very 
good-day. 

“How do you feel, Eustasia?” he continued with some anxiety, 
addressing his sister. ‘“ Do you feel as if the atmosphere this after- 
noon was properly conditioned ?” 
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“* Yes, Salem, I think so.” 

The Professor looked at his watch, and simultaneously there came 
a loud rapping at the door. Presently three persons entered, a tall, 
powerful-looking man, who was introduced as Doctor Kendall, and 
two elderly gentlemen ; then a minute later, a little gray-haired man, 
the well-known Sir James Beaton, a famous physician of Edinburgh, 
The party was completed by Mrs. Prozzi Smith, the landlady of the 
house, who came up dressed in black silk, and wearing a widow’s 
cap. 

“ Now, then, ladies and gentlemen,” said the little Professor, 
glibly, “we shall, with your permission, begin in the usual manner, by 
darkening the chamber and forming an ordinary circle. I warn you, 
however, that this is trivial, and in the manner of professional 
mediums. As the séance advances, and the power deepens, we shall 
doubtless be lifted to higher ground.” 

So saying he drew the heavy curtains of the window, leaving the 
room in semi-darkness. Then the party sat down around a small 
circular table, and touched hands ; Bradley sitting opposite Eustasia, 
who had Dr. Kendall on her right, and Sir James Beaton on her 
left. The usual manifestations followed. The table rose bodily into 
the air, bells were rung, tiny sparkles of light flashed about the 
room. 

This lasted about a quarter ofan hour, at the end of which time 
Mapleleafe broke the circle, and drawing back a curtain, admitted 
the light into the room. It was then discovered that Eustasia, sitting 
in her place, with her hands resting upon the table, was in a state of 
mesmeric trance ; and ghastly and sibylline indeed she looked, with 
her great eyes wide open, ker golden hair fallen on her shoulders, 
her face shining as if mysteriously anointed. 

“ Eustasia !” said the Professor softly. 

The girl remained motionless, and did not seem to hear. 

“ Eustasia!” he repeated. 

This time her lips moved, and a voice, that seemed shriller and 
clearer than her own, replied :— 

“ Eustasia is not here. I am Sira.” 

“ Who is Sira?” 

“ A spirit of the third magnitude, from the region of the moon.” 

A titter ran round the company, and Sir James Beaton essayed a 
feeble joke. 

“ A human spirit—we shall not, I hope, be ae /unatico inquirendo.” 

“ Hush, sir!” cried the Professor ; then he continued, addressing 
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the medium his sister, “ Let me know if the conditions are perfect or 
imperfect ?” 

“‘ T cannot tell,” was the reply. 

“ Do you see anything, Sira ?” 

“T see faint forms floating on the sunbeam. They come and go, 
they change and fade. One is like a child, with its hand full of 
flowers. They are lilies—O, I can see no more. I amblind. There 
is too much light.” 

The Professor drew the curtain, darkening the chamber. He 
then sat down in his place at the table, and requested all present to - 
touch hands once more. 

So far, Bradley had looked on with impatience, not unmingled 
with disgust. What he saw and heard was exactly what he had 
heard described a hundred times. 

With the darkening of the room, the manifestations recommenced. 
The table moved about like a thing possessed, the very floor seemed 
to tremble and upheave, the bells rang, the lights flashed. 

Then all at once Bradley became aware of a strange sound, as if 
the whole room were full of life. 

** Keep still!” said the Professor. “ Do not break the chain. 
Wait!” 

A long silence followed ; then the strange sound was heard 
again. o 

“ Are you there, my friend?” asked the Professor. 

There was no reply. 

* Are the conditions right ? ” 

He was answered by a cry from the medium, so wild and strange 
that all present were startled and awed. 

“See! see!” 

“ What is it, Sira?” demanded the Professor. 

“‘ Shapes like angels, carrying one that looks like a corpse. They 
are singing—do you not hear them? Now they are touching me— 
they are passing their hands over my hair. I see my mother; she 
is weeping and bending over me. Mother ! mother!” 

Simultaneously, Bradley himself appeared conscious of glimpses like 
human faces flashing and fading. In spite of his scepticism, a deep 
dread, which was shared more or less by all present, fell upon him. 
Then all at once he became aware of something like a living form, 
clad in robes of dazzling whiteness, passing by him. An icy cold 
hand was pressed to his forehead, leaving a clammy damp like dew. 

“IT see a shape of some kind,” he cried. “Does anyone else 
perceive it?” 
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Yes ! yes! yes!” came from several voices. 

“Tt is the spirit of a woman,” murmured the medium. 

‘Do you know her?” added the Professor. 

“No; she belongs to the living world, not to the dead. I see 
far away, somewhere on this planet, a beautiful lady lying asleep ; 
she seems full of sorrow, her pillow is wet with tears. This is the 
lady’s spirit, brought hither by the magnetic influence of one she 
loves.” 

“Can you describe her to us more closely?” 

“Yes. She has dark hair, and splendid dark eyes ; she is tall 
and lovely. The lady and the spirit are alike, the counterpart of 
each other.” 

Once more Bradley was conscious of the white form standing 
near him ; he reached out his hands to touch it, but it immediately 
vanished. 

At the same moment he felt a touch like breath upon his face, 
and heard a soft musical voice murmuring in his ear— 

** Ambrose ! beloved !” 

He started in wonder, for the voice seemed that of Alma Craik. 

“Be good enough not to break the chain!” said Mrs. Prozzi 
Smith, who occupied the chair at his side. 

Trembling violently, he returned his hands to their place, touching 
those of his immediate neighbours on either side. The instant he 
did so, he heard the voice again, and felt the touch like breath. 

“ Ambrose, do you know me?” 

“Who is speaking?” he demanded. 

A hand soft as velvet and cold as ice was passed over his hair. 

“It is I, dearest!” said the voice. “It is A/ma/” 

“ What brings you here?” he murmured, almost inaudibly. 

“I knew you were in sorrow ;—I came to bring you comfort, and 
to assure you of my forgiveness.” 

The words were spoken in a low, just audible voice, close to his 
ear, and it is doubtful if they were heard by any other member of 
the company. In the mean time the more commonplace mani- 
festations still continued ; the room was full of strange sounds, bells 
ringing, knocking, shuffling of invisible feet. 

Bradley was startled beyond measure. Either her supernatural 
presence was close by him, or he was the victim of some cruel trick. 
Before he could speak again, he felt the pressure of cold lips on his 
forehead, and the same strange voice murmuring farewell. 

Wild with excitement, not unmingled with suspicion, he again 
broke the chain and sprang to his feet. There was a sharp cry from 
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the medium, as he sprang to the window and drew back the curtain, 
letting in the daylight. But the act discovered nothing. All the 
members of the circle, save himself, were sitting in their places. 
Eustasia, the medium, was calmly leaning back in her chair. Ina 
moment, however, she started, put her hand quickly to her forehead 
as if in pain, and seemed to emerge from her trance. 

“Salem,” she cried in her own natural voice, “has anything 
happened ?” 

“ Mr. Bradley has broken the conditions, that’s all,” returned the 
Professor, with an air of offended dignity. “I do protest, ladies 
and gentlemen, against that interruption. It has brought a most 
interesting séance to a violent close.” 

There was a general murmur from the company, and dissatisfied 
glances were cast at the offender. 

“TI am very sorry,” said the clergyman. “TI yielded to an irre- 
sistible influence.” 

“ The spirits won’t be trifled with, sir,’ cried Mapleleafe. 

“ Certainly not,” said one of the elderly gentlemen. “Solemn 
mysteries like these should be approached in a fair and a— 
hum—a respectful spirit. For my own part, I am quite satisfied 
with what I have seen. It convinces me of—hum—the reality of 
these phenomena.” 

The other elderly gentleman concurred. Dr. Kendall and Sir 
James, who had been comparing notes, said that they would reserve 
their final judgment until they had been present at another séance. 
In the mean time they would go so far as to say that what they had 
witnessed was very extraordinary indeed. 

“How are you now, Eustasia?” said the Professor, addressing 
his sister. 

“My head aches. I feel as if I had been standing for hours in 
a burning sun. When you called me back I was dreaming so 
strangely. I thought I was in some celestial place, walking hand in 
hand with the Lord Jesus.” 

Bradley looked at the speaker’s face. It looked full of elfin or 
witch-like rather than angelic light. Their eyes met, and Eustasia 
gave a curious smile. 

“ Will you come again, Mr. Bradley ?” 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps ; that is to say, if you will permit me.” 

“TI do think, sir,” interrupted the Professor, “ that you have given 
offence to the celestial intelligences, and I am not inclined to admit 
you to our circle again.” 

Several voices murmured approval. 
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“You are wrong, brother,” cried Eustasia, “you are quite 
wrong.” 

“ What do you mean, Eustasia ?” 

“T mean that Mr. Bradley is a medium himself, and a particular 
favourite with spirits of the first order.” 

The Professor seemed to reflect. 

“ Well, if that’s so (and you ought to know), it’s another matter. 
But he'll have to promise not to break the conditions. It ain’t fair 
to the spirits ; it ain’t fair to his fellow-inquirers.” 

One by one the company departed, but Bradley still lingered, as 
if he had something still to hear or say. At last, when the last 
visitor had gone, and Mrs. Prozzi Smith had grimly stalked away 
to continue her duties in the basement of the house, he found himself 
alone with the brother and sister. 

He stood hesitating, hat in hand. 

“ May I ask you a few questions?” he said, addressing Eustasia. 

“ Why, certainly,” she replied. 

“ While you were in the state of trance did you see or hear any- 
thing that took place in this room?” 

Eustasia shook her head. 

“ Do you know anything whatever of my private life?” 

“T guess not, except what I’ve read in the papers.” 

“Do you know a lady named Craik, who is one of the members 
of my congregation ?” 

The answer came in another shake of the head, and a blank 
look expressing entire ignorance. Either Eustasia knew nothing 
whatever, or she was a most accomplished actress. Puzzled and 
amazed, yet still suspecting fraud of some kind, Bradley took his 
leave, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THe “ BLINDWORM.” 


ag one of my notes in the number for last December on “A 

Persecuted Fellow-Creature,” I endeavoured to refute the 
popular errors that prevail concerning this gentle animal. In “The 
County Gentleman” Mr. Grant Allen has described it with his usual 
graphic power of literary delineation ; but even here a few errors are 
introduced, not, of course, the gross popular notions that have led 
to the cruel persecution I described, but others usually perpetrated 
by “eminent naturalists,” and copied from book to book without 
experimental verification. 

Mr. Allen says that the blindworm “ is the ze p/us ultra of utter 
indolence,—the only animal on earth that will not bestir himself even 
for the sake of his dinner,” and attributes this to his having been 
“specially developed to feed upon slugs.” And further that “ if the 
blindworm had to feed upon beetles, or even upon earthworms, now, 
it would be quite a different matter ; he would have to stir his 
stumps, or his substitute for those non-existing members, in order to 
catch up with his retreating prey. But the slug makes no effort 
whatever to escape from his captor’s hooked fangs.” 

My observations contradict all these statements. The two speci- 
mens that lived in my study from July 1881 to May 1883 were lithe 
and active. Each made his special burrow in the soil of the vivarium. 
Thty were rarely visible during the first six months of their captivity 
—then only by thrusting forth their heads, which they drew back 
with considerable alacrity whenever I approached them. During 
this time ¢hey fed exclusively on earthworms, and 1 tamed them by 
holding earthworms at the opening of their retreats, which presently 
they came forth and seized, not sluggishly by any means, but with 
the usual darting mouth-grasp of reptiles. Unlike snakes, which 
only take food at very long intervals, my blindworms fed daily in 
summer time, when supplied with moderate meals. 

Afterwards I tried white slugs, and found them preferred, but the 
feeding on slugs is no such lazy business as Mr. Allen supposes. 
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The blindworm darts open-mouthed at his prey, and usually seizes 
it crosswise, but cannot thus swallow it. The slug elongates itself 
and struggles violently, frequently covering the face and both of the 
bright sharp eyes of the misnamed “blind” worm with its slime. 
After a vigorous struggle, commonly of ten or fifteen minutes’ dura- 
tion, the slug is manceuvred into a longitudinal position, head or 
tail forwards, in a line of the blindworm’s throat, and is then 
leisurely swallowed. 

I have tried them with the larve of beetles and of moths (such 
as hybernate underground), and find that they are eaten with evident 
relish. 

After. a while (about six months with one and twelve months 
with the other) they became tame enough to follow my hand and 
lick it, evidently in search of food, which I find they always taste 
with their active little black forked tongues before grasping it. 

The assertion that “if you try to take up a blindworm you will 
find that these same small teeth can inflict a smart wound, drawing 
blood from your finger ; and at the same time you will notice that 
the creature stiffens itself out by contracting its muscles, so that it 
seems made of wood,” is book-lore pure and simple, that anybody 
may refute by trying the experiment. 

I have handled others besides those above-named ; could never 
induce them to attempt anything like biting the fingers, although, 
having heard of their biting propensities, I tested them by various 
means of irritation. Gently used, they lick the hand continually, 
but do this with the mouth closed, the tongue passing through a little 
notch in the front of the jaws. Instead of stiffening, as described, 
their usual habit is to twine round the finger, holding rather 
firmly. 

I question the possibility of their teeth penetrating the cuticle of 
human fingers, simply because the length of these barely visible 
teeth is less than the thickness of such cuticle. They are mere 
needle-points, rather larger on the top than on the bottom jaw, and 
well set backwards. 

I have a dead specimen now before me, and fail to perforate the 
cuticle of my finger by any pressure I can enforce against these little 
spines. They scratch the finger if it is drawn forward among them, 
but to do this, a pull must be exerted that would lift or drag along 
bodily a score of blindworms. 

Why is this pretty little creature so cruelly libelled by all, learned 
and vulgar alike ? 

My recent experience suggests a reply to this question so far as 
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the supposed sluggishness and blindness are concerned. Both my 
pets died in the spring, both with the same symptoms. They came 
to the surface, their scales were ruffled, eyes nearly closed, their body . 
stretched out straight and nearly motionless. This continued about 
a fortnight. At first they ate a slug or two, and did so lazily enough, 
then gradually they became worse and worse, refusing food, and 
finally passing slowly away in that euthanasia that Dr. Richardson 
describes so eloquently. | 

While the last survivor of my two pets was in this state of blessed. 
ness, a charwoman brought me one that she had picked up in a field 
hard by just in the same moribund condition. It died the day after, 
and it is upon this I have just made the experiments with the teeth. 

My theory is that the prevailing notions expressed by Mr. Allen 
concerning the sluggishness, the blindness, and the stiffness of these 
creatures, have been derived from finding them as the charwoman 
found her specimen. When in good health, they are rarely seen, 
but if they usually come to the surface to perform their euthanasia, 
as both of my specimens did, this is the condition in which they would 
be best known. 

The naturalist who would capture a specimen in good health 
must proceed upon the basis of a very different theory of their habits 
than that which Mr. Allen has propounded, or his success will corre- 
spond to that of the boy who tries to catch sparrows by first putting 
silt upon their tails. 

I have, in the course of my life, picked up two, both on a road- 
way, and both in a dying condition, but have never succeeded in 
capturing a healthy specimen. The statement in Bell’s “ British 
Reptiles” concerning the impossibility of keeping them alive in 
confinement is probably also based on trials made with such moribund 
specimens. 

This theory does not explain the fallacy concerning the biting 
and the smart wound on the finger. The imagination must have 


come in here. : 
A PoLitE PARADOXER. 


HE great earth-flattener has written to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
three folios under the title of “ Elementary Science,” in which 

he urges upon the editor “the impropriety of pretending to discuss 
scientific subjects ” while ignorant of “ the very elementary principles 
on which it is based,” and he politely inquires whether “it is pre- 
judice or cowardice or other intellectual deficiency which prevents 
the highest literary authorities in the kingdom” (#.e. the contributors 
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to the Gentleman's Magazine) “from venturing to discuss and finally 
determine this subject.” He directs our attention to the fact that 
“guilty criminals may shun exposure,” but as we writers are only 
cowards, bigots, and imbeciles, rather than guilty criminals, we should 
not “ sneak out of the conflict.” 

He says to the editor, “ If you have not sufficient confidence in 
your own knowledge of the subject, why have you not the candour 
and courtesy to make room in your columns for those who have ?” 
Then follows an account of his long struggles with “the glaring 
falsehood of the Newtonian system,” &c., indicating that the master 
of courtesy and teacher of true science, for whom room is to be made, 
is no other than John Hampden himself. Until this is done, the 
editor is to “leave out the word ‘Gentleman,’” and not to “ pretend 
to make any reference to the subject of science.” This most 
courteous correspondent, this model of politeness, whose proposed 
contributions to this magazine are to justify its title of “The 
Gentleman’s,” concludes by informing us generally that he “can 
make every excuse for ignorance,” but that our “ pitiful cowardice is 
a disgrace to English journalism.” 

The above quotations afe rather mild samples of Mr. Hampden’s 
usual style of “argument,” and yet he tells us, “I have not found a 
single individual with brains enough to dispute my assertions, or 
courage enough to face an honest opponent.” 

Sad, indeed, must be the intellectuai and moral condition of the 
scientific world when such pure convincing logic and such affection- 
ate and flattering appeals are written in vain. 


FLAMES. 


HAT are they? They are commonly described as merely 
heated or “ incandescent” gas. In a note to Chapter VII. 
of “The Fuel of the Sun” I stated some reasons for questioning this 
definition and justifying “ the conclusion that flame should be classed 
as another and distinct form of matter, in addition to those of the 
solid, liquid, and gaseous forms ;” thus reverting to the four elements 
of the ancients—fire, air, earth, and water—their real meaning being 
that matter existed in one or other of the four conditions of fire, gas, 
solid, or liquid, their use of the word “element” being to express 
the idea that we now represent by “ state.” 
I suggested further investigation of the difference between flame 
and incandescent gases, and Dr. W. Siemens has recently used the 
opportunities afforded by his regenerative glass furnaces for making 
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such investigations. He finds that gases are not luminous at the 
temperature of molten steel (1500° to 2000° C.) At this high tem- 
perature the air emitted no light to a darkened room, showing that 
gases cannot be made red-hot or white-hot as solids may. 

Further observations on the behaviour of flames themselves dis- 
proved Davy’s theory that their luminosity is due to the incandescence 
of precipitated particles of carbon or other solids. My experiments 
showing the transparency of luminous flames (described in the above- 
quoted chapter) led me to the same conclusion, as such transparency 
of the white portion of the flame would be impossible if it were 
loaded with solid particles of carbon packed so closely together as 
to display continuous luminosity by their incandescence. 

In the German Aznalen of Chemistry and Physics, W. Hittorf 
now claims priority over Siemens in respect to demonstrating this 
non-luminosity of heated gases. He observed in 1879 that a layer 
of air surrounding electrodes of platinum, made white-hot by a bat- 
tery of 1,600 cells, appeared perfectly dark, and that with iridium 
heated even up to fusion by a battery of 2,400 elements, the gas 
media, whether nitrogen, hydrogen, or oxygen, remained perfectly 
dark, and that these gases, when thus heated, became good conductors 
of electricity, even when its potentiality orpenetrating power was low. 

It appears that Wedgwood in 1792 made similar furnace observa- 
tions to those of Siemens, and, like him, concluded that the heated 
air therein was not luminous. 

It appears, therefore, that flame is not white-hot gas, nor white- 
hot solid particles precipitated from the gas, but is matter in a fourth 
condition—z.¢., in the act of vigorous combination, or what I will 
venture to call chemical vitality. 

Animal and vegetable activities depend upon the chemical com- 
binations proceeding in organic structures, and if we may apply to 
the sum of these activities the designation of vegetable and animal 
life, I am justified in describing flames as an intense manifestation 
of inorganic or mineral life. ‘There is really no innovation in this, 
but the opposite ; it is a return to some very ancient.conceptions. 


A CRUEL CRriITrICc. 


HAVE just received a cutting from the Warrington Guardian, 
containing a reprint of my June note on “ The Fume of the 

Blast Furnace,” to which is appended another cutting from a later 
number of the same paper, in which a correspondent, “T. F.,” 
reminds its readers that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
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He also tells them “that when a man rushes into print he should 
understand his subject,” and illustrates these propositions very neatly 
by asserting that in my statement of the analysis of the gases which 
escape from the blast furnace the sulphurous and sulphuric acid are 
omitted. 

Neither sulphurous nor sulphuric acid can possibly escape from a 
blast furnace in the free state described by T. F.—z.e¢., as gases that 
“ render the first part of a shower of rain strongly acid, the ground 
and vegetation being on the surface acid enough to redden litmus- 
paper.” 

The impossibility of this is due to the elementary fact that these 
powerful acids combine with bases very energetically, and are thereby 
neutralised. The charge of a blast furnace consists of ore, more or 
less basic, of lime, a very powerful base, and coal or coke containing 
a little pyrites. The coal is, in fact, buried in basic material, through 
a great depth of which the small quantity of sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid formed by the burning of the pyrites must pass before escaping. 

This is not a matter of mere theory, but has been proved over 
and over again by the analyses of Bunsen, Ebelman, Scheerer, 
Playfair, Rinneau, Tunner, and others, who not only made these 
analyses of the gases that issue from blast furnaces, but “rushed into 
print” and published them. The analysis stated in my note, and 
contradicted by T. F., is a mean of their results, as tabulated in 
Bauermann’s concise and valuable treatise on “The Metallurgy of 
Iron.” 

In the dust which I described is found solid sulphate of lime 
(plaster of Paris), due to the necessary combination of the sulphuric 
acid with the calcined Jimestone of the charge. The following is 
Riley’s analysis of the dust from the Dowlais furnace, South Wales :— 


Silica , ‘ ‘ ‘ » 30°33 
Alumina . . ; ‘ - ag 
Peroxide of iron... ‘ ~ 47°05 
Peroxide of manganese . » 
Lime ° ‘ ‘ , - 2°30 
Magnesia . . : . .: 
Potash. ° ° ° » 1°80 
Soda ‘ ° ° ° - 0°36 
Water. : . . » 0°93 
Sulphate of lime : , - 4°42 
Phosphate oflime .« . = 075 








99°27 
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The gas that escapes from factory furnaces and domestic chimneys 
is quite different from that escaping from the blast furnace, for the 
simple reason that in these cases the products of combustion of the 
coal pass directly into the air, while the blast furnace is a tower filled 
with the solid materials above-named, which are poured in cold at 
the top and gradually heated as they descend. The sulphurous and 
sulphuric acid must pass through these, and thus it combines chiefly 
with the lime, and, unfortunately, to a small extent with the iron, to 
its serious detriment. 

The reader who desires further information on the acids of town 
smoke will find it in a paper on “ The Corrosion of Building Stones,” 
reprinted in “Science in Short Chapters,” where I have sketched the 
history of the discovery of sulphurous and sulphuric acid in the 
atmosphere of our towns and their effect on buildings, and have 
described some experiments of my own made in Birmingham. 

In justice to T. F., I should add that he appears to have over- 
looked the little word “blast,” and supposes that the analysis I 
quoted is intended for the gases of factory furnaces such as those in 
and about Warrington, which, like those of Birmingham, really do 
give out the acids he names. 


FisH AND PHOSPHORUS. 


CURIOUS notion concerning fish diet is widely prevalent. 

It is supposed to supply special brain food. If this were true 
the Doggerbank fishermen, who feed on codfish, should be intel- 
lectual giants. I sailed for two months in a schooner, the skipper, 
the mate, and half of the crew of which had for many years eaten 
codfish at every meal. They were by no means remarkable for 
cerebral activity, nor are the rest of their class. 

The popular fallacy seems based on a series of other fallacies. 
First, that there is something very spiritual in phosphorus ; second, 
that phosphorus is a special and exclusive constituent of the brain ; 
and third, that fish contain more phosphorus than other food 
materials. 

The first is mere imaginative nonsense. The second a half-truth. 
Phosphorus is a constituent of cerebral and other nervous matter, but 
it is also a constituent of bone, which contains about eleven per cent. 
of phosphorus, while brain matter contains less than one per cent. 

The third fallacy seems to have originated in that very common 
source of error—viz., dependence on mere words. Fishes are 
remarkably phosphorescent—ergo, says the word-slave, they must 
abound in phosphorus. 
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The fact is that the chemical element named phosphorus has 
nothing whatever to do with the phosphorescence of fishes, nor with 
that of the multitude of other phosphorescent animals. The glow- 
worms (of which there are many species in England alone) and the 
numerous insects included under the general name of fire-flies are 
brilliantly phosphorescent without the aid of phosphorus. The 
minute jelly-like creatures that at certain times render the crest of 
every breaking wave a blaze of light, and mark the course of porpoises 
and bonettas with pale rocket-like trails, are animals in whose com- 
position phosphorus is especially lacking. 

The true connection that exists between the luminosity of phos- 
phorus and that of organic phosphorescence is that both are de- 
pendent on slow or languid chemical combination, just as vivid 
combustion is a manifestation of intense or vigorous chemical com- 
bination. Ordinary combustion isa vigorous combination of some- 
thing with oxygen ; the phosphorescence of phosphorus is due toa 
slow oxidation of this element, and it is probable that the other cases 
of phosphorescence are due to the slow oxidation of something else. 

B. Radziszewski has recently investigated this subject, and con- 
cludes that the phosphorescence of organic bodies is produced by 
the action of active oxygen in alkaline solution. Ozone is another 
name for active oxygen. He describes two kinds of organic phos- 
phorescent matter, the first of which contains hydrocarbons, and the 
second aldehydes, or yields aldehydes when treated with alkalies. 

According to this, all phosphorescence is a result of slow com- 
bustion, like that which produces animal heat, or the heating of a 
damp haystack or other heap of vegetable matter and water. 

As heat and light are both due to internal activities of matter, 
differing only in a manner analogous to the difference of motions of 
the air produced by the difference of the vocalisation of Santley and 
Patti, the mystery of Will-o’-the-Wisp, of oceanic phosphorescence, 
glow-worm light, &c., is no greater than that of the warmth of our 
own bodies. 

The anomaly of phosphorescent light is that it is accompanied 
with no sensible elevation of temperature, while ordinary combustion, 
when it rises to the pitch of effecting luminosity, is accompanied with 
intense heat. 

There must be an essential difference between the waves of white 
light emitted by incandescent platinum or the white-hot carbon, and 
that from the glow-worm. ! am not aware that mathematicians have 
satisfactorily fitted the undulatory theory of light to the explanation 
of these differences. 
¥2 
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Tue ARTIFICIAL LIGHT OF THE FuTURE. 


“ HIS of course is the electric light” will be the general 

response. My opinion is quite different. I believe that the 
electric light will never serve any other than sensational and excep- 
tional purposes, for which expense is no object. 

The ordinary light of the future must be cheap. In order to be 
cheap, it must not be a result of physical or chemical violence, as all 
such violence is destructive of material, and consequently expensive. 
This is the vital and necessary defect of the electric light. 

I look forward in the direction indicated by the preceding note 
for the light of the future. Let us rather study the machinery of the 
glow-worm than that of the thunderstorm. 

Let some industrious German collect a small colony of glow- 
worms, weigh them carefully ; then measure the amount of light they 
emit in a given time without taking food, and then weigh them again. 
I have little doubt that he will find that their consumption of material 
in the production of a given amount of light is marvellously smaller 
than that demanded by any of our methods of chemical violence. 

May we not isolate these hydrocarbons and aldehydes (turpen- 
tines and incipient vinegars), and make them phosphorise by the aid 
of alkalies and oxygen rendered active or ozonised as ordinary atmo- 
spheric oxygen is by mere contact with the vapour of such bodies? 

The faintness cf phosphorescence may be suggested as an objec- 
tion ; if so, let the objector capture a glow-worm, measure the 
dimensions of the little specks that form its lamps ; then put it in a 
fern-case as I have done, and observe the illumination of the fronds. 
Now suppose a room to be hung with curtains dipped in a solution 
of glow-worm fuel, so that every fibre of the drapery shall radiate as 
much light as a corresponding surface of the glow-worm lamp. 

Such lovely radiance, diffusible at pleasure, would by comparison 
render the electric light a glaring intolerable barbarism. 

Here, then, is a magnificent field for research ; the gate is opened, 
it may be entered at once; and step by step, little by little, in ever- 
widening area it may be explored, with definite promise of rich fruits ; 
their possibilities of attainment being demonstrated by the achieved 
success of the humble glow-worm. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


ICH as is suburban London in beauty—and in this respect 
no European capital can challenge it—it is not rich enough 
to resist the processes of destruction which go on whenever an 
excuse for interference is supplied. Until recently Hampstead has 
ranked as one of the loveliest spots near London. The process of 
spoiling its beauty, commenced by the builders, when, to the dis- 
grace of London government, a long row of squalid and ignoble 
houses was allowed to crawl up the side of Parliament Hill, is being 
completed by the action of the authorities. Two special beauties of 
Hampstead are now rapidly disappearing, To the north and north- 
east, the view, which extends from Harrow to the hills of Essex, 
and, under certain atmospheric conditions, almost recalls what 
Ruskin says about the prospect from Milan Cathedral, is being spoilt 
by the gradual stretching out of the stuccoed arms of London. To 
this, as the inevitable, I must resign myself. Hampstead had, how- 
ever, another charm. In the rich yellow sand of the northern 
portion, relieved by clumps of furze, the character of Provencal 
scenery was so closely approached, that very little imagination was 
required to fancy oneself near Avignon, Aix, or Beaucaire. It is 
scarcely credible that this character is being deliberately destroyed, 
the rich sand being covered with grey earth, ‘deposited in cart- 
loads. The steep slopes are also being levelled, and the whole place 
is being deliberately cockneyfied. Who is responsible for this 
Vandalism I know not. That the time has come when sume super- 
vision should be exercised over those who charge themselves, or are 
charged, with the protection of the Heath is but too evident. 


SociAL GRAVITATION. 


HE influence of men over each other, and the wonderful attrac- 

tion for individuals of large assemblages of their fellows, have 

never been adequately investigated by sociologists, or by any other 
class. It is curious, though comprehensible, that the larger the 
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number of the inhabitants of a city, the greater its power to draw 
people within its vortex. Capitals like London, Paris, Vienna have 
an almost irresistible attraction for those brought within their range. 
Those who, to use the words of Alexander Smith, live “in mighty 
towns, immured in their black hearts,” feel doubtless in the season of 
blossom, or in that of summer, the strongest desire to be in the 
country. Yet a small experience of country life contents them, and 
they soon pine again for contact with the crowd. I should not 
indulge in gossip on so trite a subject had I not found recently con- 
vincing proof how general is the feeling of which I speak. If ever 
there was a man who might be supposed to be absorbed in the 
country life of which he is the best living painter, it is surely Mr. 
Richard Jefferies, the author of “The Gamekeeper at Home.” 
“ Here,” said I inwardly to myself, “is one to whom country life has 
interest beyond ordinary acquirement, and to whom a cramped exist- 
ence in a city must be unendurable.” Yet before I have got through 
thirty pages of his latest and most delightful work,' I find this lover 
of nature owning that to enjoy thoroughly a country life, to be able 
to sit on the new-mown hay and dream away hour after hour in the 
shade, it is necessary to go far away. When seated in*some glade 
in a forest of Arden, such as may be found within a dozen miles of 
London, “something plucks at the heart with constant reminder. 
You must up and away, and turn in which direction you please, 
ultimately it will lead you to London. . . . You are like a bird let 
out with a string tied to the foot, to flutter a little way and return 
again. It is not business, for you may have none in the ordinary 
sense ; it is not ‘society’; it is not pleasure. It is the presence of 
man in his myriads. There is something in the heart which cannot 
be satisfied away from it . . . coming too near the loadstone of Lon- 
don, the ship wends thither, whether or no. At least it is so with 
me, and I often go to London without any object whatever, but just 
because I must; and, arriving there, wander whithersoever the 
hurrying throng carries me.” ‘Testimony stronger than this to the 
attraction of which I speak cannot surely be afforded. 


MODERN PERSECUTIONS OF THE JEWS. 


HE history of human perversity and error supplies few chapters 

more startling than the recently-furnished trial of Jews in 

Hungary. We have to go back to the days of the Inquisition to find 

instances of persecution and of misapplication of the forms of legal 
1 Nature near London. By Richard Jefferies. Chatto & Windus, 1883. 
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procedure equally cruel. The revelation of human ignorance and 
credulity, however, which is furnished constitutes the most striking 
feature. The idea that Jews hold it no sin to shed Christian blood 
prevailed during many centuries. In the “ Flagellum in Judzos ” of 
Hadrianus Finus, or Fine, published in 1538, a book of some 1,200 
pages in double columns, consisting of one long attack upon the prac- 
tices of the Jews and the teaching of the Talmud —a work, I may add, 
of extreme rarity—the heading of the roth chapter of the ninth book 
is “ Volunt Thalmudistz Judzis licitum esse, Christianos posse ab eis 
impune, et absque peccato interfici.” That Jews in the dark ages were 
probably, though their opportunities were fewer, as ready to put to 
death Christians as the Christians were to put to death Jews, may be 
conceded. The reproach, however, now levelled against the Jews 
was first directed against the Christians. No accusation was more 
frequent among the opponents of Christianity than that the Christians, 
for the purpose of solemnising their sacrament, were in the habit of 
stealing and murdering Pagan children. Tertullian and Minutius Felix 
are at the pains to vindicate the Christians from accusations of the 
sort. Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History ” makes reference to them, 
and Gibbon, in his “ Decline and Fall,” though he acquits the 
Christians of the charges of human sacrifice and incestuous com - 
merce which were common, seems not wholly averse from believing 
that what was falsely said of the Christians might hold true of the 
Marcionites, the Carpocratians, and other sects of Gnostics. The 
transference of the application of an old fable from Christians to 
Jews is sufficiently curious. That comparatively little is heard in 
Spain, where the persecution of Jews was hottest, of this charge is 
simply ascribable to the fact that it was there found needless. 
Working in secret and backed by the joint powers of the State and 
the Church, the Inquisition had a sufficient justification for the in- 
fliction of death or any form of torture in that the Jews were Jews. 
To bring against them such charges as are now vamped up when the 
forms of law have to be in appearance at least respected, was mere 
waste of time and trouble. 


Mr, IrRviNG on DIDEROT. 


T is singular that no English version of a work so well known on 
the Continent, so intellectually stimulating, and so fruitful as a 
source of controversy as “ Le Paradoxe sur le Comédien” of Diderot, 
should appear until more than a century after the latest possible date 
at which the original can have been written. Fifty years of neglect 
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are comprehensible, since the manuscript was not found and published 
until 1830. Since that time, however, the work has remained all but 
unknown in England. A version by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock has 
at length been given to the world under the title of “The Paradox of 
Acting,” and is ushered in by an mteresting and well-written 
preface by Mr. Irving. Mr. Pollock’s translation, which is admirably 
vigorous and idiomatic, proves to be worth waiting for, and the few 
notes with which it is accompanied are valuable and well selected. 
What is most likely to interest the scholarly world is, however, Mr. 
Irving’s attempt to answer the paradox of Diderot. Briefly stated, 
in words which may be regarded as the text of the sermon Diderot 
preaches, the view enunciated is that —“ The great actor must have a 
deal of judgment. He must have in himself an unmoved and 
disinterested on-looker. He must have, consequently, penetration 
and no sensibility ; the art of mimicking everything, or, which comes 
to the same thing, the same aptitude for every sort of character and 
part.” This theory, which is naturally repulsive to the actor, Mr. 
Irving combats in a singularly capable and well-argued preface. It 
is impossible to proceed seriatim through the arguments he advances. 
The assertions concerning the changed condition of the stage which 
he employs have weight, and the humour with which he treats the 
species of antipathy to sensibility, like that to a red rag of a bull, 
displayed by his opponent is delightful. None the less Diderot’s 
“ Paradoxe” retains its force. It is, like many other things, true within 
certain limits. Those actors who maintain that they feel the emotions 
they present, and are carried away by the character they play till they 
become kings or heroes, forget the old- argument that if this is true 
they must be carried away by bad characters also, and must become 
veritable Richards or Iagos, in which case the world would almost be 
justified in putting them to death. “ How far sensibility and art can 
be fused in the same mind” will probably be, as Mr. Irving says, “an 
open question.” The intellectual qualities it may, however, be main- 
tained are likely to be of higher service on the stage than the 


emotional. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








